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ee 


THE week has been devoid of 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: political incident, owing to the 
AT HOME. Easter holidays, and the con- 
sequent dispersion of politicians. 
There have, however, been one or two notable 
utterances. Of these the most important has been 
the expression of opinion by the Conference of 
Teachers at Brighton on the Government Education 
Bill. The President of the Conference, Mr. Mac- 
namara, in his inaugural address, discussed the 
measure at some length, and seemed desirous 
of presenting it in its most favourable light to 
the Conference. Yet even Mr. Macnamara’s vague 
expressions of general approval were completely 
neutralised by his criticism of the details of the 
Bill, and his suggestion for its amendment. On 
the second day of the Conference the teachers de- 
voted themselves to a discussion of the Bill. A 
resolution approving of Sir John Gorst’s scheme for 
the creation of education authorities by the County 
Council was proposed. This was met by an amend- 
ment in favour of the direct election of educational 
bodies, as is the case with the existing School 
Boards. Upon a division, the amendment was 
earried by an overwhelming majority. This was 
followed on subsequent days by the adoption of 
resolutions the effect of which would be to destroy 
the Bill root and branch. 


Tuis is the first decisive blow which has been 
struck at the reactionary proposals of the Govern- 
ment; but although no other body so important as the 
National Teachers’ Union has yet pronounced upon 
the measure, there are many indications of the 
feeling which it has aroused throughout the country. 
The Catholic teachers of Great Britain, meeting at 
Manchester, have expressed great disappointment 
at the character of Sir John Gorst’s proposals, 
and other representatives of the voluntary 
schools have professed a similar feeling. On 
the other hand, all sections of Nonconformists, 
and all Liberal politicians who have spoken 
during the week, have denounced the Bill in 
the strongest terms as being a deliberate at- 
tempt to destroy the School Board system, and to 
remove the schools from direct popular control. 
Sir Henry Fowler's letter to the Methodist Times is 
the strongest and clearest declaration against the 
Bill, and it may be taken that Sir Henry 
speaks for the Liberal leaders generally. The 
Liberal newspapers of all shades have been 
equally emphatic, and not the least notable con- 





too soon to say what particular measures will be 
adopted against the Bill in Parliament, but it is 
already certain that it will be resisted to the utter- 
most by the whole strength of the Liberal party. 





AN appeal has been addressed by Cardinal 
Gibbons, of Baltimore, Cardinal Logue, of Armagh, 
and Cardinal Vaughan, of Westminster, to the 
public at large, in favour of the establishment of 
a permanent tribunal of arbitration as a rational 
substitute among the English-speaking races for the 
“ bloody arbitrament of war.” There is no doubt that 
in this appeal the three Cardinals have given voice to 
the opinions of the best men of all creeds and parties. 
And we are glad to see that the Pope has written 
to the Daily Chronicle favouring the idea. Whether 
we are to see the immediate establishment of 
such a tribunal as that of which they speak, we 
do not know, though we are glad to believe that 
statesmen as well as ecclesiastics are moving towards 
this great end. But whether or not there is to be 
an immediate change, it is happily quite clear that 
sensible men, both in England and America, are 
resolved to do what they can to make a fratricidal 
war between the two countries, humanly speaking, 
impossible. It is generally believed that we are on 
the eve of the solution of the Venezuela Question. 
When that difficulty, the dangers of which were 
exaggerated so enormously by the follies of poli- 
ticians, has been got out of the way, no obstacle 
should be allowed to prevent the creation of some 
permanent court of reference for the decision of any 
future questions of a similar character. 





THE barrack school system is doomed. The report 
of Mr. Mundella’s Commission—for the appointment 
of which we are indebted to Mr. Shaw-Lefe vrz-—wh'ch 
was issued on Thursday of last week, has made it clear 
that the system of herding pauper children togethcr 
in these huge undiscriminated aggregations cannot be 
maintained. When they were established, half a cen- 
tury ago, they were so far a step in advance that they 
removed the children from workhouse associations ; 
but they have generated grave evils of their 
own. Ophthalmia, which outside is relatively quite 
trifling, has long infested them, and has never 
been effectively combated; ringworm and other 
skin diseases are also prevalent; the mass of the 
children are corrupted by those who, with their 
parents, are always “in and cut” of the work- 
house; and, worst of all, they are de-humanised. 
The dulness of the life lowers their vitality, and so 
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stunts their growth ; it blunts their intellects, and 
the instruction offered is not up to the School 
Board level; it unfits them for the world, since the 
girls can acquire no household experience, and 
the boys are not effectively taught trades. 
And when the children go out, they are 
difficult to manage, and of little use to any 
employer. The Commission recommends a better 
classification—the “ins and outs” and the infected 
children are to be kept apart and separately taught; 
the numbers in the barrack schools are to be re- 
duced ; and for the mass of children there is to be 
boarding out, under proper supervision, or small 
homes on the excellent Sheffield plan. The London 
schools are to be put under a new central metro- 
politan authority and inspected by the Education 
Department. The Commissioners differ in details, 
but substantially agree that these provisions are the 
only way to de-pauperise the children. Education 
in State boarding schools is the ideal of some 
Socialists; the report supplies a practical com- 
mentary. 


Tue study of political science, which has long 
been flourishing on the Continent and across the 
Atlantic—-where it has probably been promoted by 
the existence of written Constitutions—has now 
become naturalised in England. The new London 
School is doing admirable work, and has become an 
important centre for study of the kind for which 
Universities are supposed to provide a permanent 
home. At present, however, the most pressing need 
of the student is not so much teaching as literature. 
There are books, but no other material—or, rather, 
a great deal of material exists, but it is of a 
.perishable and fugitive kind. Foreign pamphlets, 
the official publications of foreign Governments, the 
reports of municipalities and local authorities, the 
publications of trade unions and friendly societies, 
necessarily elude the most careful student, and are 
hardly obtainable unless secured immediately on 
their appearance, while they are outside the scope 
of an ordinary public library. The student cannot 
go and get them from the officials on the spot, as De 
Tocqueville did; but a library known to want them 
would probably receive them gratis, without asking. 
And they are absolutely indispensable if current 
experience on municipal government, or poor relief, 
or elementary education, is to be made fully avail- 
able for our instruction and guidance. 


A SPECIALISED library with a skilled librarian 
and a good catalogue would make all such material 
instantly accessible, and we are glad to learn that 
the London School of Economics is doing its best to 
provide one. To start the enterprise requires £6,000, 
and subscriptions to the amount of £2,850 are 
promised. Statesmen and politicians of all parties, 
as well as other eminent men, are on the list, in- 
cluding Lord Rosebery and the Duke of Devonshire ; 
and it is not proposed to fall into the usual error of 
spending heavily on buildings. Contributions may 
be paid to the credit of the London School of 
Economic and Political Science at the Covent 
Garden branch of the London and County Bank. 
It is to be hoped they will be liberal and numerous. 





SPEAKING at Bodmin on Wednesday evening, Mr. 
Courtney dealt very effectively with the danger and 
futility of the Soudan expedition—a half-hearted 
expedition, which is to draw back if it finds the task 
before it too serious, and which if it is successful 
will only restore to Egypt a region which was 
formerly a constant drain on its resources—and 
pointed out, what has hitherto been rather over- 
looked, the extreme hesitation which prevails on 
the subject in Parliament, as evinced by the number 
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of abstentions on the part of supporters of the 
Government from the two divisions which have 
taken place. He noticed, moreover, the curious kind 
of assistance which we have rendered to the be- 
leaguered Italians at Kassala—a feature of the situa- 
tion which the singularly maladroit defence in the 
Times of the same day had made even more con- 
spicuous. In his speech the next day he offered 
some effective and independent criticism of the 
demands of the Uitlanders, and of the kind of settle- 
ment promised by the Education Bill. 


THE Independent Labour Congress at Notting- 
ham this week revealed a curious item in political 
history. In connection with the contests at the last 
General Election in Glasgow—as to which a good 
deal of dissatisfaction was manifested—the ques- 
tion was asked where the money came from. 
The reply, given by Mr. Pearse, who collected it, 
was that it had come partly from members of 
the Ruskin Society at Glasgow and partly by 
men on both sides of the House of Commons, 
who preferred to remain anonymous, as otherwise 
they would lose their businesses. Now, though an 
eccentric person here and there who classes himself 
as a Liberal may have sent a guinea or so, it is quite 
incredible that any substantial aid can have been 
received from the wealthier members of the Liberal 
party—especially in the House. But it is quite 
credible that wealthy Conservatives, in their eager- 
ness to snatch at any means of defeating the Liberal 
party, should have used the Independent Labour 
party as they have before used other so-called work- 
ing-class organisations. Mr. Pearse has confirmed the 
suspicions often expressed that the Independent 
Labour party is merely a branch of the Tory party. 





LONDON was, last Saturday, the scene of a crime 
of exceptional atrocity. A retired manufacturer, 
living in a quiet street in the East End, was found 
shortly after mid-day in one of the rooms of his 
house dead from wounds of shocking violence. The 
only other regular occupant of the house, a domestic 
servant, was also found dead in one of the attics, 
her throat, like that of her master, having been 
cut. These murders, as it was clear, had been 
committed barely half an hour before they were 
discovered. As the police were searching the 
premises, a man was seen on the roof of the house, 
and was pursued. He jumped from the roof into 
the street, and, having injured himself severely in 
doing so, was at once arrested. Upon him was 
found some jewellery belonging to the murdered 
persons. Such is the bare outline of a crime which 
suggests possibilities that most persons would have 
rejected as incredible at the present time in the 
capital of the civilised world. 





Tue untoward accident which marred the celebra- 
tion of Easter Monday on Snowdon might, perhaps, 
be interpreted as a satisfactory indication of the 
sufficiency of the brake-power of the new mountain 
railway to prevent serious disaster to the passengers 
if they can remain free from panic. That interpreta- 
tion, however, is not likely to be put on it by the 
mass of would-be excursionists; and it is probable 
that the railway will have very little work to do for 
a considerable time to come. Even in Switzerland, 
mountain railways have often proved disastrous to 
the investor, though never, we believe, to passen- 
gers; and the outlook for the shareholders is still 
gloomier here. A good many people will probably 
not be altogether sorry for them. We do not share 
this feeling—the top of Snowdon could not be much 
more crowded than it is now on excursion days— 
and the railway would have probably concentrated 
the traffic, and have certainly tended to improve 
the remarkably ineffective accommodation at the 
top. 
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Tue accounts from Matabeleland 
are, after all, reassuring as com- 
pared with those of a week ago. 
The suppression of the rebellion will clearly be a 
lengthy and troublesome affair; but, so far as can 
be seen at present, the rising remains a rising, and 
has not assumed the proportions of a little war. 
The tactics of the Matabele tend to guerilla warfare, 
and they have been effectually repulsed this week, 
twenty miles from Buluwayo, by Major Gifford's 
force. Buluwayo itself is safe at present, while Mr. 
Rhodes is advancing to the relief of Gwelo, and 
dependence is, for the present, to be placed on South 
African forces, though, unfortunately, in spite of 
the last exchange of courtesies between President 
Kruger and Sir Hercules Robinson, the further 
raising of men in Johannesburg has been checked by 
the Transvaal Government. 


ABROAD. 


OUR advance, we had been told, was to draw off 
the Dervishes from Kassala and allow the Italians 
presumably to strengthen themselves in that outpost 
of European civilisation. We advance, and the 
Italians, whose co-operation with us in the recon- 
quest has for years been the dream of certain 
“ Africanists” in both nations, “effect a movement 
of concentration” and withdraw all, or at least 
nearly all, of their troops. We cannot say they are 
ill-advised, but we do not see that our action has 
helped them much. The fact that our troops may be 
within five hundred miles of Kassala by-and-by 
could hardly be a potent factor in decreasing the 
available Dervish strength in its neighbourhood. 


THE sensation of the week in Italy has been an 
interview between the King and Signor Crispi, but 
by which of the parties it was sought does not yet 
appear. According to one account the ex-Minister 
was summoned by his Sovereign—a curious depar- 
ture from constitutional practice, if true. Another 
sensation touching an alleged ransom for Makallé 
has been prematurely exploded by the denials of the 
firm whose name was used, and who, it was said, had 
offered to forgive the Emperor Menelik a debt on 
condition that the evacuation was permitted. To- 
morrow, however, the King and the German 
Emperor meet at Venice. That will give plenty of 
scope for the imaginations of the purveyors of news. 


Last Saturday the Times published a circum- 
stantial account of the importation of arms into 
Abyssinia through the French ports on the Red Sea 
by the agency of French merchants and, it is alleged, 
with the assistance or connivance of the French 
Resident. The story, of course, does not necessarily 
prove any particular malevolence of the French 
Government against Italy, even if it be literally 
accurate; but it does show that arms were sent 
to Abyssinia by French traders, and that cer- 
tain French colonial officials gave them effectual 
help. Its style suggests an Italian origin, and it 
apparently represents the grounds on which the 
Italian Government last January requested France 
to treat arms and ammunition at these ports as 
contraband of war; and that being so, it is a 
pity the details were not given to the world before. 
If these facts are proved, the complaint of the 
Italian press as to the action of France will have 
been substantially justified. 





THE new Italian Government has taken an im- 
portant step towards the relief of the distress from 
which Sicily has long been suffering. It has ap- 
pointed a Commissioner for one year to reside at 
Palermo and exercise in the island the functions 
elsewhere attributed to the Ministers of Finance, 
the Interior, Education, Agriculture, and Public 
Works, and he is to ravise all the expenditure 
of the local governments, which bodies—composed 
of the local notables—are apt to spend freely 





and put the cost on the octrois and the food 
of the people. The step is much criticised on the 
ground that it may lead to a demand for Sicilian 
Ilome Rule. But that the distress of the island is as 
serious as ever seems certain, though little has been 
heard of it since the abortive rising of 1894, and the 
Land Bill promised by the Crispi Ministry fell still- 
born. The nomination of Count Codronchi to the 
post is regarded as a hopeful sign for the success of 
the plan. 


THE prospect of denominational education, which 
threatens us in England, is happily more remote 
than ever in Manitoba. The negotiations between 
the Dominion and the Provincial Governments for 
restoring the separate system of State-aided Catholie 
schools broke down last week, and the former has 
since been doing its best to force its scheme on 
a reluctant Province and its Bill on a relue- 
tant House. The House has beaten the record 
in the matter of continuous sittings, and the 
Bill has been effectually obstructed—which is a 
pity from the purely scientific point of view, as the 
attempt to apply it would reveal many things 
hitherto unknown as to the problems of Federalism 
in general ; and it will probably produce a disastrous 
effect on the Ministerialist fortunes during the 
General Election. It may be noted that the 
advocates of the present Manitoban system of 
common schools have recently published speci- 
mens, for comparison, of the papers set to pupil- 
teachers in the common schools, and in the separate 
Catholic schools as they existed before 1891. The 
former are sensible, the latter quaint—written ina 
kind of French-English, but ludicrously inept from 
the educational standpoint. The pupils take up 
“ becomingness,” and are asked, “ What is the order 
of precedence of dignities?” “How would you be- 
have on a visit to the Curé?” In grammar one of 
the questions is, “ When is an ellipsis not allow- 
able?” In mathematics the student is to “erect a 
perpendicular on a given line and at the end of it.” 
Everything indicates that the teaching was by rote 
—that the pupil was simply expected to reproduce 
the answers out of a catechism. And there seems 
to be no security that the same kind of teaching 
may not be reinstated if the Catholic schools are 
reintroduced. 





STRANGE reports of new combinations come from 
the Balkan Peninsula. Prince Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia has quitted Constantinople for St. Petersburg, 
having formally, it seems, become a vassal of the 
Sultan and practically his ally—a Turco-Bulgarian 
defensive alliance is now talked of. He has also, 
apparently, agreed to reinstate the Bulgarian ‘ émi- 
grés,” who were the Russian element in the Bulgarian 
army, and to promote the reunion of the Russian 
and Bulgarian Churches—than which few things 
could be more offensive to Bulgarian national feeling. 
Subservience to Russia and real vassalage to Turkey 
is a heavy price to pay for a little more ceremonial 
dignity. On the other hand, King Alexander of Servia 
and possibly Bulgaria is to visit Greece to arrange 
some understanding about Macedonia. The renewal 
of the rising in that country is due now; but it is 
not likely that Bulgaria will be allowed to aid it 
as formerly. Possibly a Balkan Confederation 
of some sort may be arranged—but it will now be 
under Russian supervision, and Russia will take 
the profits. Whenever it suits her she will probably 
take the credit of freeing Macedonia too. 





By 244 to 27 the House of Representatives on 
Monday adopted the resolutions previously passed 
by the Senate in favour of recognition of the Cuban 
insurgents as belligerents, and mediation in the 
conflict. The resolutions seem likely to do the 
Cuban cause more harm than gocd. Subsequent 
proceedings show that the Jingoes will not go as far 
as war, which would be the most certain method of 
liberating Cuba; aid so the vote is merely an 
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expression of a sympathy which is doubtless widely 
and not altogether unjustly felt in the States—at 
least, if the reports as to General Weyler’s methods 
have any foundation in fact; and it is also in some 
measure an advertisement in view of the approaching 
Presidential election. But the President need not 
act on them, and probably will not; they have not 
produced demonstrations in Spain, but they have 
stiffened the Spanish determination to crush the re- 
bellion; and as the general election is to be held to- 
morrow, the time for working up Spanish feeling is in- 
opportune. It is understood that the Government 
desires that leading men of all parties shall be elected, 
in order that the votes for the suppression of the re- 
bellion may be national in character; and it is 
extremely likely they will be. That, however, will 
not be much help against the vast physical diffi- 
culties of the task, which demand a fresh army of 
40,000 men in the autumn. 


A MORE legitimate outlet for American Jingoism 
has been offered this week by the report that the 
Turkish Government has determined to expel all 
foreign missionaries—a step long feared by friends 
of those American missionaries who have done so 
much for the well-being of the subject-races in 
the Ottoman Empire, as soon as that Empire should 
come under Russian influence. The news has roused 
indignation even in France, in spite—or perhaps 
because—of M. Bourgeois’ recent declarations as to 
French foreign policy in the East. It has since been 
officially contradicted, but the terms of the contra- 
diction and the circumstances of the outlook leave 
plenty of room for serious apprehension. 


It is a curiously ancient East to 
LITERATURE, Which the modern newspaper reader 
etc. is introduced by the attractive little 
reprint of Kinglake’s “ Eothen,” just 
issued by Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons—an 
Kast in which the names of Ibrahim Pasha and 
Mehemet Ali were still potent memories, in which 
the Churches at Jerusalem were still squabbling 
about the Holy Places and the Lebanon still re- 
mained unseparated and unpacified, while “the 
province of Servia generally has obtained a kind 
of independence.” It was an East, too, in which 
the Eoglishman was still reverenced—or, rather, 
treated as an eccentric but irresistible sort of 
demi-god—and where Englishmen, whether dip- 
lomatists or private travellers, found that “a down- 
right manner,” of the type natural to sea-captains 
of the old school, was the best way of dealing with 
the Turk. It is suggestive, too, in these days of 
globe-trotting and book-making, to read a work of 
travel which has been as carefully laboured over as 
Mr. Pater's prose; and when sanitation is only less 
rampant than theosophy to read the experiences of a 
traveller who lived in plague-stricken cities without 
taking much precaution, and yet survived ; and who 
met Oriental magic with contemptuous unbelief, even 
thongh it was preached to him by that strange 
prophetess, Lady Hester Stanhope herself. The 
sketch of Kinglake’s life, by Mr. Innes Shand, 
which is prefixed to the volume gives interesting 
information both as to the author's life and as to 
the composition of that History of the Crimean 
War for which the journeys described in this work 
were so admirable a preparation. 





A CONSIDERABLE section of the English investing 
public is probably quite satisfied with the know- 
ledge it already possesses of Venezuela. But for 
those who are not—and the Venezuelan Question, 
now on the point of settlement, will probably 
prove to have been an excellent advertisement for 
the little State—Mr. W. E. Curtis’s “Venezuela, 
flistorical and Deseriptive” (Osgood, McIlvaine and 
Co.) will be found both interesting and instructive. 
The same firm arneunces for Wednesday next the 





two concluding volumes of the translation of the 
“ Memoirs of Barras,” full of anecdote and reminis- 
cence of the conspicuous figures of the concluding 
period of the French Revolution, and containing a 
very severe presentation of the Directorate. And 
we may notice also among their announcements an 
attractive little volume of “Idylls and Lyrics” by 
Sir Lewis Morris. “The red man slays and is slain 
on the limitless plains of the West,” he tells us, and 
Messrs. Osgoode also announce Mr. Owen Wister’s 
“Red Men and White,” a collection of tales of war 
and adventure among the American Indians, who of 
late years have escaped the ravages of the Indian 
agent only to fall under the hands of the dime 
novelist. 

IN spite, or perhaps in consequence, of continual 
repetitions, La Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagliacci 
maintain their position as two of the most popular 
Italian operas ever produced, Their success has 
been European, and there is no part of Europe where 
they have been more applauded than in England. 
Of each it may be said that a good portion of its 
success is due to the tragic incidents of the libretto ; 
but the tunefulness of the music counts also for 
much. Neither of the two works can in itself be 
considered truly dramatic, though both are made so 
by appropriate acting and passionate singing. The 
two works constitute together what is called, some- 
what ostentatiously, the “neo-Italian School,” all 
other works of this pretentious school, whether by 
Mascagni, Leoncavalli, or Puccini, having some- 
how fallen to the ground. The animating prin- 
ciple of the music composed by the so-called 
“neo-Italians” is the ancient one of singable 
melody abundantly. introduced. Depart from 
this and they fail; keep to it and they succeed. 
The success of La Cavalleria Rusticana and 
I Pagliacci is due to nothing else—except, as before 
said, the tragic character of the incidents. At Drury 
Lane both works are acted and sung in a style which 
could be equalled at few Italian theatres—at very 
few indeed surpassed. In La Cavalleria Rusticana 
the part of Santuzza is taken by Miss Lilian Tree, 
who first distinguished herself in London by her 
admirable impersonation of Siégelinde in the Val- 
kyrie. The part of Santuzza has, however, a dramatic 
character of its own, and Miss Lilian Tree acted it, 
as she sang it, with genuine feeling and, in the critical 
situations, with true passion. 


I Pagliacci, now so often bracketed in the same 
programme with La Cavalleria, is entirely inferior 
to that work, both in invention and in treatment. 
Mascagni’s first work was welcomed on its production 
for the freshness and spontaneity of its melodies, 
all singable and in a certain way expressive. In 
I Pagliacci, on the other hand, the themes are but 
seldom simple and flowing in the first act; while in 
the second act the music consists almost entirely of 
dance tunes— ballet music in a long succession of 
pretty,rhythmical pieces,extending from the rising of 
the curtain until the murderous finale. The two most 
important “numbers” in the first act—the solo for 
the soprano and the duet for the soprano and tenor 
—are depicted and tormented in quite a painful 
manner. The opera is saved by the striking 
character of the story, and—at Drury Lane—by the 
powerful acting and singing of M. Brozil, the highly 
dramatic Cassio of the cast; Miss Pauline Joran, the 
vivacious impersonator of Neddu; and their various 
associates in the principal parts. 


Tuose who love dogs—unmuzzied and at work— 
that is, everyone, will be pleased with Mr. Thomas 
Blink’s pictures, we may almost say portraits, of 
setters in Messrs. Tooth’s Gallery. There are four 
large works. The first is called “ The Rose,” because 
it depicts two English setters and a pointer; the 
second, “ Shamrock,” Irish setters of the O'Callaghan 
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strain; the third, “Thistle,” Gordon setters; and 
the fourth, “ Unity,” one of each working for a 


common end. The land of Gelert—ought it 
not to have been represented too? The dogs 
lead to other fine works in the Gallery too numerous 
to mention. Mr. McLean’s exhibition is notable for 
a splendid Corot and others not quite so remarkable 
by this master. There are a pretty Ch. Jacque (68), 
and a specially pleasing Israels (54); “A Dutch 
Shepherdess” (C. Westerbeck); among our own 
men of the present day a fine Orchardson and an 
Ernest Crofts; several specimens of P. J. Clays, an 
important Adolf Schreyer—“ The Arab Chief ”—and 
a very pleasant example of James Ward. At Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s will be shown to-day a series of little 
drawings of the element which Mr. Wyllie has made 
his own—the sea, and all the kinds of craft that 
float thereon. In another gallery of the same house 
hang come very interesting landscapes in oil—one of 
the two which are said to be the only specimens in 
this medium by Cozens, the water-colourist, some by 
Wheatley, Ibbetson, and Wilson, a fine Cotman, 
“ Norwich,” and a very simple but beautiful study 
of a tree by Gainsborough. Messrs. Frost & Reed, 
of Bristol, have just published a photo-engraving of 
W.J.Haynes- Williams’ “ A Dangerous Introduction.” 
The artist's proof issue is limited to 150 copies. 


Count Matret had been well 
known as the inventor of a system 
of remedies, based, it was alleged, 
on “ vegetable electricity,” which created an immense 
sensation some five years ago, but has since, in great 
part, gone the way of other medical enterprises un- 
sanctioned by the profession.—Mr. J. Ashcroft Noble 
had achieved considerable distinction as a journalist, 
poet, and essayist.—Mr. Alfred Montgomery was a 
well-known figure in London society who, we would 
fain hope, has left reminiscences in the interest of the 
future historian.—Mr. George Holt was a prominent 
Liverpool shipowner and a munificent benefactor of 
the institutions of his native town, particularly in 
the matter of education and art. He was also Presi- 
dent of Manchester College, Oxford.—Signor Mariano 
Semmola, Professor at the University of Naples and 
a Senator, had made valuable medical researches in 
connection with Bright’s disease and kindred 
subjects. 


OBITUARY. 








THE PLOT AGAINST THE SCHOOLS. 





T is a good thing for both political parties that a 
week of comparative repose has been allowed to 

ass since the Education Bill was laid before Par- 
Rement and the public. Time enough has been 
afforded to enable everybody to realise the general 
character of that measure, and its probable conse- 
quences so far as our educational system is con- 
cerned. Now that we understand the nature of the 
measure we can pronounce more confidently upon its 
merits and demerits than we could do a week ago. 
At the first glance it was, of course, possible to see 
that one great feature of the Bill was the extension 
of undue favours to the Church schools. Those 
schools, if the Bill should pass in its present form, 
will cease to be voluntary in anything but name. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers have deliberately stepped in 
with a proposal to take from the public purse a 
sufficient amount of money to relieve all the sub- 
scribers to the Voluntary schools from the duty of 
subscribing any further to their support. The “ in- 
tolerable strain” which has been laid upon wealthy 
Churchmen because they have been asked to pay for 
the teaching of their own dogmas in their own 
schools has been removed. Henceforward the 
clergyman who insists upon being master in his 
school, and upon having the children instructed in 





the doctrines of his own particular section of the 
Church, will have the satisfaction of making the 
public pay for such instruction as well as for the 
secular tuition of the scholars. Sir John Gorst’s 
Bill is, in short, a Bill for giving a large additional 
endowment to the Church of England, an endow- 
ment which is to be provided at the expense of the 
nation as a whole. In 1870 Mr. Chamberlain and 
the Birmingham party clamoured for nothing less 
than the practical extinction of the Church schools, 
and treated Mr. Forster as a renegade and a traitor 
because he refused to destroy them. In 1896 we see 
the Government, of which Mr. Chamberlain is. a 
prominent member, taking measures, not merely to 
keep those schools alive, but to put them, at the 
cost of the ana of all denominations, in a 
position of absolute security and of practical su- 
premacy over the public schools. This is the first 
and most obvious of the reasons which make Sir 
John Gorst’s Bill hateful to every Liberal and to 
every lover of justice. 

But there are even stronger reasons for opposing 
the measure than the undue favour it shows to 
the schools of a particular sect. Even if it did 
not give a single additional farthing to the Church 
of England it would be a detestable Bill because of 
the mischief it must certainly do to the public 
edacation of our children. In the worst sense: of 
the word it is a reactionary Bill. Just as in its 
treatment of the Voluntary schools it proposes 
measures which no Churchman ventured to suggest 
in 1870, so in its educational provisions it goes back 
to a time antecedent to the passing of Mr. Forster’s 
measure, and renews proposals which were abandoned 
more than a quarter of a century ago as being hope- 
lessly behind the spirit of the times. It has 
probably been forgotten by most persons that in the 
first rough draft of the Educatioa Bill of 1870 the 
notion of leaving the “local authorities” to 
nominate the School Boards was adopted from the 
proposals of the Duke of Newcastle’s Commission. 
The notion did not survive the first discussions on 
the proposed measure in the Cabinet. It was 
universally felt that the control of the education of 
the children of the State was a peculiar work that 
could not be properly done by men who had been 
appointed to Town Councils because of their 
familiarity with systems of drainage or water supply. 
Sir John Gorst has now revived the exploded idea, 
and has proposed that County Councils, and, under 
them, town councils, district councils, and parish 
councils, shall take the supreme place in our edaca- 
tional system—subject only to the control of an 
emasculated department at Whitehall—and that 
School Boards, where they are allowed to cor- 
tinue to exist, shall be made absolutely sub- 
ordinate. This means that the present system 
of public education, which is emphatically the 
School Board system, shall be destroyed, in order 
that an entirely novel system may be substituted for 
it. Even if there were strong reasons for taking this 
step it would still be a most dangerous and unhappy 
step, so far as the interests of education are con- 
cerned ; for it would be reducing an orderly system 
which has been in existence for a quarter ef a 
century to chaos in order that something new may 
in due time be founded upon its ruins. Farther- 
more, it would mean the breaking-up of the com- 
promise of 1870, to which the leading men of all 
parties assented at the time in order that the children 
of the State might no longer be deprived of education 
because different opinions prevailed as to the kind 
of school which would approach most nearly to 
ideal excellence. It is always a rash thing to break 
up a compromise, even though a temporary majority 
in Parliament may enable you to do go apparently to 
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your own advantage. Broken pledges, like curses, 
asualiy come home to roost. 

But we have to ask, what are the reasons which 
have led the Government to propose to abandon the 
School Board system? Has that system failed? 
There is not a man acquainted with the facts who 
will dare to assert that there has been any such 
failure. Here and there we have, indeed, seen re- 
actionary boards which have fallen below the standard 
of efficiency hitherto maintained by the Education 
Department. But these cases have been few in 
number, and, curiously enough, they have always 
been cases in which the party to which Sir John 
Gorst belongs, and for whose benefit he now pro- 
poses to lay so heavy a burden upon the public—the 
party of the Voluntary schools—has happened to be 
in the ascendant on the peccant board. Speaking 
broadly, the School Board system has been an un- 
equivocal and, in some cases, a brilliant success. 
That the measure of its success has been almost 
exactly proportioned to the extent to which it has 
kept itself aloof from the profitless wranglings of 
embittered and greedy ecclesiastics, will be generally 
admitted. Taking the results of its labours as 
a whole, since the day when it came into 
existence in 1870, we do not hesitate to say 
that it has been the most beneficent and the most 
valuable of all the agencies which have been at work 
during that period for improving the social and 
moral condition of the nation. Why, then, should 
it now be destroyed? If we try to find an answer 
to that question, we must consider who are the 
persons from whom alone cowplaints regarding it 
have proceeded in the past. They are the men who 
are specially interested in the Voluntary schools, 
and who believe that no education is worth having 
which does not include the catechisms and formulas 
ef their own sects. In their eyes the School Board 
system stands condemned not because of its failure, 
but because of its success. They have seen it 
winning victory after victory over the ignorance 
and the vice of the community; and they have been 
filled with envy and malice because it has been cast- 
ing out these devils without having received an epis- 
eopal commission to do so. It is their policy—their 
miserable policy of prejudice and intolerance—that Sir 
John Gorst has adopted. The School Boards are to be 
atruck down because they have done their duty only too 
faithfully and have succeeded only too well. If 
we go iato the details of the Bill we shall see with 
what malignant ingenuity the plot for crippling the 
Boards and lowering the standard of the education 
which they now afford has been devised. The 
Boards are to be subordinated to the Councils in 
almost every particular. Everybody will know 
what that must mean in the case of popular bodies 
elected by the ratepayers chiefly for the purpose 
ef keeping down the rates and having no special 
knowledge of, or sympathy witb, the work of the 
schools. The expenditure on the schools is not, 
under any circumstances, to rise above the level 
attained this year. In this matter at least, if in 
nothing else, we are to have uniformity. All the 
plants in the garden, whether they are flourishing 
er the reverse, are to be summarily lopped to the 
same height, and at that height they are to remain. 
Anything like future growth or development is for- 
biddentothem. The other “educational” provisions, 
such as that which allows every district to settle its 
ewn code—in other words, to give as much or as 
little education as it pleases—all teach the same 
lesson. This is not an Education Bill. It is an 
abuse of the English language to call it so, seeing 
that it mutilates and degrades our educational 
system, and will place every child in the land in 
a worse position than that which it occupied before 





the Bill was passed. It is a Bill, first, for providing 
a large additional endowment for the Church of 
England; secondly, for throwing our educational 
system into confusion and retarding the training of 
our children; and thirdly, for destroying the School 
Board system and the great national compromise 
upon which that system was based. It is difficult 
to refrain from sympathising with the ardent edu- 
cationalist who, on first hearing its provisions, ¢de- 
clared thit it was something so monstrous that he 
felt as if he must shoulder a musket and go into the 
streets in order to fight against it. 








“POPULAR REPRESENTATIVE CONTROL.” 





HE vote of the Teachers’ Conference on Tuesday 

has rudely pricked the bubble so laboriously 
blown by the Times in support of Sir John Gorst’s 
Bill. The Times appealed to Liberals not to oppose 
the Bill, because in doing so they would be 
opposing the principle of “popular representative 
control.” A similar appeal was made to the teachers 
at the Brighton Conference, and they were asked 
to record their votes in favour of the scheme 
for transferring the control of the education of 
the country to the County Councils. Instead of 
listening to this appeal they adopted an amend- 
ment in which they declared, by an overwhelming 
majority of votes, that the only satisfactory educa- 
tional authority would be one which had been 
elected expressly for the purpose of controlling the 
educational system. It is a good thing that so 
eminently practical a body as the teachers should 
thus have stamped upon the fallacy that Sir John 
Gorst’s Bill is primarily based upon the principle of 
popular control, and ought therefore to be sup- 
ported by Liberals. So far from extending that 
principle with regard to the schools, it limits it 
seriously if not fatally. The new educational 
authority, instead of being, like the School Board, 
directly representative of the opinions of the 
electors on educational matters, will be removed 
from any direct intercourse with the constituency 
it is supposed to represent, and will conse- 
quently be, to a large extent, beyond the reach 
of public opinion. That this is the case will be 
apparent to all who study the provisions of the mea- 
sure in the light of existing facts. To begin with, 
we have the significant fact that the Council is not 
of itself to constitute the regular school authority 
in any district. It is to nominate that authority. 
Now the Council, with its two orders of Councillors 
and Aldermen, is not, as it stands at present, an 
absolutely representative body. It is doubtless well 
adapted for the work hitherto entrusted to it. But 
it cannot pretend to be organised on a purely demo- 
cratic basis. It is not, for example, by any means 
so directly representative of the opinions of the 
electors as our School Boards are. Yet we are not 
even to be permitted to have the County Council as 
the school authority. It is to be nothing more than 
an electoral college so far as its functions in con- 
nection with education are concerned. It is to elect 
or select a secondary body, and it is this body, 
which is thus to be placed at two removes from the 
popular touch, which is to take the place of the 
School Boards. How such a scheme as this can be 


commended to us on the ground that it extends the 
system of “ popular representative control,” we fail 
to understand. As a matter of fact, it will very 
greatly reduce popular control 
matters. 

There are other practical reasons which tell 
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heavily against the suggestion that the new school 
authority should be the County Council and its 
subordinate bodies. The first of these reasons is 
the very simple one that the County Councils have 
already more than enough to do. Let anyone ask 
the chairman of one of the great County Councils 
of the North of England what he thinks of having 
this task of managing the schools imposed upon him, 
and the answer will probably be one of startling 
emphasis. The country gentlemen and county 
magistrates who have cheerfully fallen in with the 
new system of elected councils, and who are usually 
selected for the chairmanship of the Councils, must 
stand aghast at the thought of the new duties 
which Sir John Gorst seeks to impose upon them. 
But even if this were not the case, there would 
remain the fact that a County Council, and still 
more emphatically a Town or a Parish Council, 
is by no meins the kind of body to which the 
control of the education of a district can be best 
entrusted. These Councils are primarily elected in 
the interests of the ratepayers and property-owners. 
Their business is to look after the material wants 
of the community and to keep as strict an eye as 
possible upon economy of expenditure. It is the 
man of property, the representative of some well- 
established trade or some substantial local interest, 
the brewer, the publican or the large manufacturer, 
who is most readily chosen for the post of County 
Councillor, This is not precisely the man who 
knows the most about education, codes, and systems 
of school management. Yet he is practically to 
take the place of the trained members of our 
School Boards—men who are chosen under the 
system of cumulative voting because they represent 
the opinions of special sections of the community 
upon educational questions, or because they are uni- 
versally recognised as educational experts. The 
popular representative control which exists under 
the School Board system will be greatly weakened, 
if not absolutely destroyed, under the plan of Sir 
John Gorst. That plan promises, moreover, to be as 
injurious to the County Councils as to the School 
Boards. It will confuse and complicate the issues 
on which the Councils are elected, whilst it will fail 
absolutely to give that direct representation of the 
electors in the management of educational affairs 
which exists at the present moment under the Bill 
of 1870. Nothing, therefore, cin be more absurd 
than to defend the new Education Bill on the ground 
that it is founded upon the principles of popular 
representation. 

There is one other glaring mis-statement on this 
subject that calls for correction. The Times pro- 
fesses to believe that Nonconformists cannot object 
to the increased aid which the Bill gives to sectarian 
schools, because it is accompanied by popular control 
—the control of the County Councils! We have 
shown how widely the control of the County Councils 
differs from what is generally koown as popular 
control. But so far as the voluntary schools are 
concerned they are not even subjected to the control 
of the County Councils. They get their increased 
aid, and they remain in all respects as free and 
unfettered as at present. It is still the clergyman 
who can select or dismiss a teacher at his will. 
His influence in the school remains untouched. 
The County Council merely take the place of the 
Department at Whitehall. It assumes in addition, 
it is true, the duties of the Schovl Attendance 
Committee, but within the schools it will not 
possess a particle of influence that is not now 
possessed by the Education Office. Nobody who 
has read Sir John Gorst’s Bill can have been 
misled by the statement of the 7'imes ; but as it is 
quite possible that more persons have read the 











Times than have read the Bill, it is well to expose 
this complete misrepresentation of its effect. 








THE OUTLOOK IN PARLIAMENT. 





HE House of Commons met again on Thursday, 
after a brief recess. Allowing for a week’s 
holiday at Whitsuntide, seventeen weeks remain 
before the middle of August, the latest date at 
which Parliament can be prorogued without a breach 
of the undertaking by which Mr. Balfour tried to re- 
concile his followers to the new procedure resolutions. 
It may be assumed that Tuesdays will be left to private 
members until after Whitsuntide, and that Wednes- 
days will not be taken by the Government until a 
month or so later. Seventy Government days would 
on this basis be about the total available before the 
prorogation. That is the pint pot: we should 
dearly like to see by what method of calculation the 
Loader of the House—if he ever condescends to any- 
thing so physical as arithmetic—thinks he can get 
his quart of bad liquor into it. To us the task 
seems quite hopelessly impossible. About ten of 
the seventy days must be left to Supply, and even 
on that allowance many important estimates must 
be closured without discussion, which the thoughtfal 
Conservative will scarcely consider a good precedent. 
The Cattle Diseases Bill has been read a second time, 
and is very short, so we may fairly assume that with 
the use of the closure it may be passed through its 
remaining stages in about four days. The Educa- 
tion Bill is not short; it seems, indeed, to have beea 
framed and drafted without much consideration for 
the exigencies of time. Whatever view people may 
take of the Education Question, no one is thoroughly 
satisfied with the Bill as it stands. The Tablet 
looks upon it with favour, not so much for what it 
does as for what it may be made to do after a process 
of amendment in Committee. The Tablet has not been 
accustomed to help Irish members in their efforts 
for the emancipation of their country, but it doubt- 
less looks to them to propose and carry the amend- 
ments which it considers necessary, one of which is 
a proposal that any increase in the rate for Board 
schools may carry with it automatically a corre- 
sponding provision out of the rates for Voluntary 
schools. The Catholic members representing English 
constituencies—Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Lord Edward 
Talbot, and a few others—could not be expected to 
do much ; but if the Irish members, or any consider- 
able section of them, set themselves to amend the 
Bill in the direction which the Tablet desires, they 
will seriously increase Sir John Gorst’s difficulties. 
Mr. Healy, for instance, may be trusted to make 
the most of his opportunity. Among the stricter 
sect of Anglicans again, and even among some 
North Country Anglicans who are not of the stricter 
sact, murmurings are heard which forebode trouble 
in Committee. Lord Cranborne has a certain 
dogged pertinacity which is not to be despised, 
and if there are (say) a hundred Tory Church- 
men who will fight side by side with the Irish 
members for better terms for the Voluntary schools, 
the Government will need the assistance of the 
Liberals if they are to avoid defeat. 

Some Liberals may doubt whether under those 
circumstances it is their duty to pull the chest- 
nuts out of the fire for the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and thereby to antagonise their Irish constituents. 
They see perfectly clearly that part of the game of the 
past master in the arts of wire-pulling who is now 
Vice-President of the Council is, by making the 
Education Question a principal issue in municipal 
elections, to detach the Irish vote from the Liberals 
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in those contests, and in vain is a snare set in the 
eyes of any bird. But even if the Liberals confine 
themselves to fighting the Bill from the distinctively 
Progressive point of view, they must necessarily 
consume a considerable portion of the time of 
the House, and may expect to receive the 
support of a section of the Liberal Unionists. 
Thus the criticism upon the Bill is likely to proceed 
from four different quarters: from the aggressive 
Anglicans, from the Catholics, from the Liberals, 
and from a section of Liberal Unionists. The 
Government may be able to beat all in turn, but 
they cannot expect to beat them very quickly, even 
if the Speaker allows the closure to be applied when- 
ever Mr. Balfour asks for it. The Bill offers a 
positively boundless opportunity for drawing amend- 
ments. Any moderately skilled draughtsman could 
devise fifty or sixty reasonable and important 
amendments which a diligent front bench could, 
by the metkods with which we were made 
familiar during the Committee stage of the 
Home Rule Bil, turn into occasions for full-dress 
debates. Thus, without any palpable obstruction, 
the Education Bill could be made to take up at least 
forty days out of the fifty-six which are left after 
disposing of Supply and the Cattle Diseases Bi'l. We 
cannot see how even the most sanguine of Whips can 
expect to get the second reading, the Committee 
stage, the report, and the third reading in less than 
thirty Parliamentary days; and we do not conceal 
our opinion that this would be an altogether in- 
sufficient estimate for a Bill which raises so many 
and such diverse passions, interests, crotchets, and 
fanaticisms. 

How, then, are the Irish Land, Bill, the Budget, 
the Rate-aid Bill, and the miscellaneous Bills which 
are called non-contentious to be got through in the 
twenty days or so that remain? It simply cannot 
be done. The Land Bill is to be introduced on 
Monday, but there seems to be no doubt that it is to 
contain both fair rent and land purchase clauses. 
The intricacies of Land Purchase will not need 
to be emphasised to those who remember the 
Session of 1591, and the merest dabbler in 
politics knows that the law of landlord and 
tenant in Ireland as framed in 1870, 1881, and 
1887 is complicated and contentious in the highest 
degree. Thus, under the most favourable circum- 
stances the amending Bill must take up a great 
deal of time—how much we cannot prophesy until 
we know what the Bill is like. Though it may seem 
a paradox to say so, the bigger the Bill the easier it 
will be to pass it, at least through the House of 
Commons. If the Bill were to prove a large and a 
generous measure, no section of the Irish members 
would venture to obstruct its passage in the present 
stateof Irish public opinion. The Irish landlordsmight 
grumble, but they have no determined partisans in 
Parliament possessing any considerable measure of 
detailed intelligence except those who are on the 
Treasury bench. If, on the other hand, the Bill is 
a bit ot Dublin Castle cunning, taking from the 
tenant in one clause what it purports to give in 
another, no limit can be assigned to the length of 
debate. Every section of Irish members would join 
in a prolonged struggle, and murmurs might come 
even from the faithtul of Ulster. Probably the Bill 
will turn out to be neither very good nor very bad, 
but it will have to be a very good Bill indeed if it 
is to pars through all its stages in twenty days. As 
for Mr. Chaplin’s fantastic proposals for the relief 
of English landlords, we greatly doubt whether they 
will pass at all. The majority of 152, it must not 
be forgotten, is largely an urban majority. 

The question telly seems to resolve itself into 
that with which Liberals are only too familiar: 





What part of the superfluous cargo is to be thrown 
overboard? The fair rent part of the Land Bill 
cannot be shelved. The judicial rents for the 
second term, some few of which have actually been 
fixed in the County Courts, and others would have 
been fixed but for an unjustifiable interference with 
the judiciary, must necessarily be refixed soon. About 
100,000 fair-rent applications may be expected to be 
lodged in the autumn. The rents cannot remain as 
they were, because they are rents fixed in accordance 
with the prices of fifteen years ago. They cannot 
be refixed under the existing Jaw, because all parties 
agree that the existing law is in some respects 
unjust to the tenant, though there is, of course, a 
great difference of opinion as to the extent to which 
amendment is required. Some amendment, however, 
there must be, and that quickly. The part of the 
Land Bill which deals with purchase is not pressing, 
and might be conveniently left until another Session ; 
but Mr. Gerald Balfour doubtless hopes to reconcile 
the landlords to fair rents by the prospect of selling 
the fee-simple on unfair terms, The Chaplin Bill 
can, perhaps, be dropped without causing the Govern- 
ment serious inconvenience, but the “agricultural 
interest ’’ may not like to see a big surplus slipping 
away without their getting a slice of it. They may 
urge with some reason that there could be no more 
favourable opportunity for redeeming the promises of 
many years. They may say that it is a much more 
pressing thing that they should be saved from bank- 
ruptcy than that the administration of the Education 
Acts should be transferred from Whitehall and the 
School Boards to the County Councils. The financial 
part of the Education Bill cannot, we are convinced, 
be dropped without causing an uprising among the 
Government’s clerical supporters. To sum up, it 
would seem just possible to pass part of the Education 
Bill and the Land Bill if the rest of the Government 
programme is promptly thrown overboard. It 
would be possible to get through part of Mr. 
Chaplin’s Bill as well, if the administrative proposals 
in the Education Bill and the land purchase 
part of the Land Bill were postponed until another 
Session. But in either case it is scarcely possible 
that Mr. Balfour’s promise of an early adjournment 
should be kept. And it is quite impossible that non- 
political measures like the Companies Bill can even 
be discussed. What becomes of the high-sounding 
promises on the platforms about leaving barren con- 
tention behind, and turning to those serious social 
problems which concern the whole people ? 








FRANCE AND ITS MINISTRY. 


—_— 1 


HE French Ministers must have separated for 
the Easter recess with a strong feeling of 
satisfaction. Ever since they succeeded to power 
five months ago, as the result of an unexpected and 
fortuitous crisis, their opponents have daily pro- 
phesied their collapse. Yet they have proved 
victorious against all assaults; they have taken 
long strides towards the achievement of a satis- 
factory Radical programme ; they have constantly 
attracted new sections of the Chamber, and have 
secured repeated votes of confidence. Now they 
have ventured on the ground of foreign policy, 
about which it may be presumed that the great 
mass of their most active supporters know and 
eare very little. They have had to dispense with 
the services of M. Berthelot; but they have taken 
the usual patiiotic ground, and secured the sup- 
port of the professing patriots of whom M. Deloncle 
igs the type. Finally, they have given the Senate 


yet one more reminder that under the new régime 
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Upper Houses do not count. If the Senate resents 
its snubbing, it will do so at its peril. 

At the same time, the satisfaction which the 
Ministry is justly entitled to feel concerns the 
Parliamentary situation alone. The declarations 
as to French foreign policy which M. Bourgeois 
made in the Chamber on Thursday week were in 
the main commonplaces of the most transparent 
and effete kind. It seems as if this Ministry, 
representing groups to which foreign policy matters 
little except when it proves ruinous, had picked 
up a foreign policy in a hurry, and had overdone 
it. It has hastened to fall in with the supposed 
wishes of Russia—to “ maintain the independence 
and integrity of the Ottoman Empire,” and to 
apply the doctrine to the case of Egypt. The one 
truth that stands out from the mass of contra- 
dictory gossip as to the causes of M. Berthelot’s 
resignation, is that somebody—whether M. Berthelot, 
or M. Bourgeois, or the French Foreign Office col- 
lectively—has gone a good deal too far to please the 
other partner in the alliance. The accord with 
Russia may never have been more cordial—M. Bour- 
geois assures us that it never was—but if so, the 
cordiality has been purchased by a hasty change in 
the French attitude. The opposition threatened 
has not stopped our expedition to Dongola and 
elsewhere, and it has tended to accentuate once more 
the division of Europe into two hostile camps. It 
has not attached us to the Triple Alliance, but it has 
made the Triple Alliance ready to offer us a quid 
pro quo. This effect on European politics is, indeed, 
one of the reasons why Liberals object to the ad- 
vance. We do not wish to be forced into rapproche- 
ments with the Central European Powers; we 
wish to go our own way and have our separate 
understanding with each on specific points and at 
specific occasions. But the action of France has 
gone far to change all that, and it has certainly 
alarmed Russia. The dominant note of Russian 
policy at the present moment is caution, not to say 
timidity ; and the French movement in opposition to 
us has produced no effect on us, but has certainly 
alarmed Russia. We do not know that this fact, 
when it is realised, will produce much effect on the 
supporters of the Ministry ; though when a Ministry 
is supported by fortuitous coalitions any mistake 
may be fatal. Still the real interest of the situation 
is in domestic, not in foreign, policy. The Chamber 
the Ministry now controls; the Senate it severely 
snubs; the President it puts ont of the contest and 
into the position of a Constitutional King. It 
is acting on public opinion by methods which some- 
times recall the Second Empire, as, for instance, 
by the placarding in the rural districts of an official 
but garbled version of the income-tax debate. And 
its Minister of the Interior is “ conducting the 
municipal elections,’ which are important in deter- 
mining the future composition of the Senate. 
Finally, as an incident in its programme and as a 
step towards the realisation of the rest, it is making 
directly for a Revisionist campaign—a struggle of 
which no one can foresee the end, but which may 
be signalised by the “ concentration ” of the Moder- 
ates in very unexpected company, and by tke 
appearance of another Boulanger, or of a less dis- 
reputable candidate for another sort of dictator- 
ship. Indeed, a new Revisionist agitation would 
certainly threaten the continuance of the Parlia- 
mentary Republic, and might endanger the con- 
tinuance of any Republic at all. 

Now the question is what the next step of the 
Moderates and the Senate will be. The latter, as it 
happens, have it in their power to make things very 
unpleasant for the Government by resenting one of 
the slights put on their body last week. The 














Chamber passed the Madagascar votes on Thursday 
and adjourned till May 19th. The Senate re- 
assembles on April 2lst, and will then deal with 
these votes. But the money will be absolutely re- 
quired before May Ist; and therefore, if the Senate 
makes the slightest amendment—in other words, 
unless it simply registers the decisions of the Chamber 
—that day will see a deadlock. Of course, this will 
be a dangerous game, but still it may be tried. The 
Moderates, the comfortable and timid classes, the 
well-to-do bourgeois and rich propriétaires are hor- 
ribly afraid of the new progressive income-tax with 
the inquisitorial methods of assessment suggested, 
but for the present dropped, by M. Doumer. Society, 
of course, is hostile to the Ministry—though we 
cannot attach much importance to the hisses of a 
few sporting men last Sunday at Auteuil; while the 
crowds of the South are shouting for the destruction 
of the Senate. The recess will perhaps show us 
what the real feeling of France is. The provincial 
electorate—long dumb, and even now often ignored 
by foreign spectators—is the real arbiter of the 
destinies of France. How will they receive their 
senators and deputies ? M. Rochefort prophesies that 
they will receive the former with pitchforks: but 
that view may be discounted. Will they shrink 
from the reform programme? Or will they demand, 
as the Moderates have long been demanding, sub- 
stantial reform instead of the pursuit of sterile 
ideals? And will they treat a Revisionist movement 
as a condition of the former, or merely class it under 
the latter head? The municipal elections will give 
us some indication: but we confess we shrink from 
the prospect of Revision. It is better for the country 
that the Senate should give way silently than that a 
movement should begin which—in view of the growth 
of Socialism—may open the door to a new Saviour 
of Society or even to a Monarchist reaction. 








THE EGYPTIAN MUDDLE. 





HATEVER else the expedition up the Nile 
W may do, it has done no good to the Italians, 
The Times, with the amazing fatuity which has 
marked its conduct during the present week, 
triumphantly claims for the policy of the Govern- 
ment the great success of withdrawing the forces of 
the Khalifa from Erythrea to Egypt. But in the 
same number of the same paper which contains this 
wonderful boast appeared a Reuter’s telegram from 
Rome announcing the evacuation of Kassala, which, 
by the way, was announced in the Times some weeks 
ago. Whether Kassala has actually been abandoned, 
or whether the garrison is merely being depleted 
with a view to its early abandonment, the Italians 
have nothing to thank us for, and nothing to hope 
from us. It was pointed out in the Press by Sir 
John Adye, and in the House of Commons by Sir 
Edward Grey, that if the object of the Government 
was to relieve Kassala, or to divert the Dervishes 
from the siege, the expedition should go by way of 
Berber and Suakin. This was, indeed, obvious. The 
idea that the Italians—now, we fear, in a very critical 
condition—could be assisted by a leisurely advance up 
the Nile, which was not intended to be pushed within 
five hundred miles of the place where they were 
most hardly pressed, could only, if the subject were 
less serious, be treated as a joke. It is, unfor- 
tunately, quite evident that since the overwhelming 
defeat of General Baratieri, the Italians have not 
retrieved their losses, but have by subsequent 
fighting increased them. To encourage them in 
courting fresh disaster would be the acceptance 
of a responsibility which we have no right to 
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undertake, There is no country for which Englsh- 
men, and especially English Liberals, have a more 
friendly and sympathetic regard. Buta partnership 
in African adventures of which some of the soundest 
heads in Italy disapprove is not a legitimate method 
af exhibiting good-will. Suppose, however, that the 
Dervishes had really been drawn off from Kassala, and 
that the Italians had either strengthened their hold 
upon the town or marched out with all the honours of 
war, is it possible to imagine a greater absurdity 
than such a result would be, or would have been ? 
This is an Egyptian expedition made by Egyptian 
troops with Egyptian money for an Egyptian pur- 
pose. And the first proof of its success is that it 
distracts the Dervishes from their conflict with 
another Power and brings them down upon the 
frontier of Egypt. It is really impossible to argue 
with men who contradict themselves in every sen- 
tence they write. But we are making some little 
progress in getting at the truth. What may be 
ealled the Italian ice. bas been eliminated from 
the problem. It is not to help “ our staunch allies,” 
as Mr. Curzon called them, that Colonel Hunter has 
been sent to the front. Such a pretext could, indeed, 
enly excite the irreverent laughter of Europe, and 
one must be glad that no more will be heard of 
ut. If the Italians continue the campaign, it will 
not be on account of any British “ diversion.” 

The more reasonable and moderate supporters of 
the expedition, such as Lord Wantage, maintain 
that it is necessary for the defence of Egypt. That, 
ef course, is sufficient, if true. So long as the British 
eccupation continues, the duties which it involves 
must be discharged. But it has not been, and it 
eannot be, proved. Wady Halfa, the present boun- 
dary of Egypt to the south, was selected because it 
is a position of great natural strength, and because 
it cannot be approached by land except through a 
belt of stony desert. So leng as the Egyptian 
troops do not go beyond Wady Halfa, they will be 
able to defy the Khalifa and all his Dervi-hes. 
Lord Wantege says that attacks have been made 
upon Egyptian territory north of Wady Halfa, that 
ateamers are no longer safe, and therefore to attack 
the Dervishes, though in form aggressive, is de- 
fensive in substance. But no one really maintains 
that Egypt cannot be protected within her pre- 
sent limits from her existing resources. Nor have 
Her Majesty’s Ministers ever said anything to the 
eontrary. Lord Cromer’s report, signed at the 
beginning of February, declared that no danger 
was to be apprehended from the Soudan. He wrote 
before the battle of Adowa. But that victory was 
won by Abyssinians, not by Dervishes, and the one 
thing which unites these otherwise irreconcilable 
antagonists is the interference of a European Power. 
if Mr. Balfour had told the House of Commons that 
the expedition was required for the defence of the 
frontier, and would be confined to that object, 
there would have been no division and not much 
debate. Bat that assurance was never given, and 
the only conceivable reason for not giving it was 
that it could not be given with truth. Mr. Curzon 
was pressed to say whether Lord Cromer approved 
ef the advance beyond Wady Halfa or not. Bat his 
answer was ambiguous, and Mr. Balfour protested 
that it would not be right to divulge the opinions of 
the Government’s confidential advisers. That is sound 
eonstitutional doctrine, and Mr. Balfour is entitled 
to take his stand upon it. One cannot, however, 
forget that Ministers habitually depart from it when 
they think they have anything to gain by so doing. 
If there extraordinary measures had been purely 
protective, Lord Cromer must have approved of them. 
He is entirely devoted to the interests of Egypt, 
and would sanction anytbing which those interests 





demanded. On the other hand, he is strenuously 
opposed to a policy of adventure and to the recon- 
quest of the Soudan. That is why his views are so 
important, and why so much curiosity has been 
expressed about them. But, as we have said, the 
Government might have allayed the anxiety of the 
public without citing Lord Cromer. They had only 
to say that their expedition was a measure of police, 
and all apprehension would have subsided. They 
did not say so, because they could not. 

Mr. Courtney, in his able and courageous speech 
at Bodmin on Wednesday night, disputed and de- 
stroyed all the pleas for this fatal expedition. 
The one Minister who has spoken with perfect 
frankness cf it is Mr. Chamberlain. He frankly 
avowed that its object was the conquest of the 
Soudan, beginning with the province of Don- 
gola, and ending with Khartoum or Omdurman, 
if there. It is true that he qualified these candid 
avowals by some strange and ludicrous suggestions. 
Ife said that the available resources of Egypt must 
not be exceeded, and that if the troops met with 
serious resistance they must retire. Mr. Chamber- 
lain knows perfectly well that war cannot be made 
on limited liability, and that England cannot 
afford to retreat because she is opposed. The 
main part of his speech, and the whole of its un- 
compromising aggressiveness, were his own. He 
hedged to please other people. We know too much 
about operations undertaken by divided Cabinets. 
They are seldom successful, and often disastrous. 
Bat this, we fear, is a case in point. Trustworthy 
knowledge of what -passes in Cabinets being unat- 
tainable, we are driven back upon the hypothesis 
which explains the phenomena. We might say the 
only hypothesis; for Mr. Chamberlain knows his 
own mind, and if he contradicted himself, it must 
have been because he could not speak for himself 
alone. If half the Cabinet were for doing nothing, 
and the other half for going to Khartoum, the 
natural result would be an expedition which nobody 
could define, and of which different Ministers might 
give different accounts; which is exactly what has 
happened. Buta compromise of this kind must in 
the long run mean the triumph of the forward 
party. Sooner or later, unless some decisive 
manifestation of public opinion will take the starch 
out cf Mr. Chamberlain and those who agree 
with him, we shall be drawn further and 
further into those desolate and _ blood-stained 
sands. The Khalifa’s men are as formidable foes 
as any army can encounter. Only the best civilised 
troops ean face them, and to bring Egyptian 
Fellaheen against them would be like leading lambs 
to the slaughter. If an attempt be made to recon- 
quer the Soudan, British soldiers must make it. The 
campaign might last for years. It would be certain 
to cost thousands of lives, and it would probably end 
in failure. The Opposition should leave no stone 
unturned to force the Government into disclosing 
their real designs. If we are to have another 
Soudanese war with all its ghastly horrors, and all 
its dismal futility, let us at least be warned of our 
fate, and go into it with our eyes open. 








FINANCE. 





VHERE is a decidedly better feeling in the City, 
and business has been resumed after the 
holidays in a more hopeful spirit. Everywhere 


it is assumed that the Venezuelan Question is 
about to be settled satisfactorily, that hostilities 
between the United States and Spain will be 
avoided, that better relations have been re- 
established between this country and Germany, 
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that pending questions in regard to the Transvaal 
will be arranged, and that the Matabele rising 
will soon be put down. In short, the impression 
prevails that the political troubles are at an end, 
for the time being at all events, and that we 
are about to enter upon a period of quietude. 
That being so, the general assumption is that 
business will become much more active. Trade 
is decidedly good. If political confidence returns 
it will probably expand very rapidly in the early 
future. Then again, there has been an absence of 
speculation in all directions for fully six months 
now. There has been a heavy fall in prices upon the 
Stock Exchange; and above everything else, money 
is so abundant that bankers find it difficult to lend at 
a profit. Consols on Wednesday were as high as 
110}. Home Railway stocks of all kinds were very 
firm. The Easter traffics were very satisfactory, and 
the fine weather gives ground for hope that the 
traffics will continue good. In the Transvaal, too, 
the Jameson raid and the alarm created by it has 
not had so bad an effect upon mining as was expected. 
Some of the crushings for March are surprisingly 
good. Naturally it is inferred from this that as 
soon as confidence returns the industry will improve 
rapidly, and therefore there is more inclination 
to buy than there has been since September. 
Upon the Continent, too, there is a better feeling, 
and the Bourses generally are firm. In the United 
States, on the other hand, there is much discourage- 
ment, and everything points to continued depression. 
There have of late been numerous commercial 
failures, and there are rumours of serious financial 
difficulties. It is generally expected, too, that gold 
shipments upon a large scale will soon begin again, 
and, of course, there is a fear that Congress may 
adopt other resolutions which may involve the 
United States in a serious quarrel with Spain. We 
can only repeat, then, the advice we have so often 
given to our readers: to be very cautious in the 
purchase of American securities. Until the currency 
is restored to order, at all events, there is no know- 
ing what may happen. [Even outside the American 
department, in spite of better feeling, there has not 
been very much increase of business, partly because 
many operators are still absent from the City and 
partly because the general public is afraid to risk 
very much until the South African difficulty is 
definitely settled. 

The new Chinese loan has been a greater success 
than was generally expected. Especially in Germany, 
the subscriptions have been on a surprisingly large 
scale, and on Wednesday the ecrip was forced up to 
a premium of about 2. That, however, does not 
indicate a real demand from investors, The true 
explanation is that the allotments made to members 
of the Stock Exchange and those who were supposed 
to have applied not for the purpose of selling at a 
profit have been much less than they expected. 
Many of them, thinking that the loan would not be 
very successful, hoped that they would get large 
allotments, and sold in consequence. Therefore they 
are buying back now. It is to be hoped that the 
investing public will not be misled by a purely 
artificial premium. The silver market is fairly 
steady, and the India Council continues to sell its 
drafts satisfactorily. It offered for tender on Wednes- 
day 60 lakhs. The application, it is true, amounted to 
only 57} lakhs; but the prices obtained, though 
slightly lower than the week before, were yet good— 
is, 2.°,d. per rupee for bills, and 1s. 2,°;d. for telegraphic 
transfers. As was to be expected, the supply of 
loanable capital in the open market has been greatly 
increased this week. Immense sums were paid out 
at the end of the financial year by the Government, 
and the interest on the national debt has also 
increased the supply ; while on the other hand the 
collection of the revenue is now greatly slackened. 
It seems reasonable to assume, therefore, that the 
rates of interest and discount will continue ex- 
eeedingly low for along time to come. Some bankers 
are refusing to lend at current rates, preferring 








either to hold larger balances or to invest tem- 
porarily in securities. There is a danger, however, 
in investing at present quotations. Bankers cannot 
incur risks by buying second or third-rate secu ities ; 
and it is obvious that there is much risk in buying 
Consols at 110}. That Consols will continue very 
high for some time to come is reasonably cer- 
tain, assuming that peace is maintained. But, 
on the other hand, the price is entirely arti- 
ficial and cannot be permanently maintained. 
The difficulty will arise when rates of interest and 
discount begin to advance. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—Some competent judges are inclined 
to look upon our troubles in Matabeleland as a 
blessing in disguise. It is perfectly true that they 
are in themselves serious, yet they may save us from 
something more serious still. For some weeks past 
it has been clear that the South African gang were 
regaining their influence, temporarily eclipsed by 
the disastrous result of the Jameson raid. Jameson 
himself they were perfectly willing to sacrifice, as 
such men sacrifice the tool that has broken in their 
hand. But having failed to beat Kruger by means 
of an expedition of armed adventurers, they were 
trying to compass his downfall by means of her 
Majesty’s Government. Their organs in the press 
have again assumed an attitude of pronounced 
hostility to the Transvaal Government, and loud 
demands have been made that President Kruger 
should be “brought to his senses” forthwith by 
means of an ultimatum from Mr. Chamberlain. 
The Colonial Secretary gave those who were watch- 
ing him some reason to fear that he might yield 
to this pressure, and it seemed two weeks ago as 
though the clouds were again gathering over the 
Transvaal. Fortunately, the Matabele rising has 
put an end to the notion of an ultimatum to 
Kruger, and things again look more pacific. Mean- 
time, the Cape Times, which sympathises strongly 
with Mr. Rhodes, has addressed some very sensible 
warnings to the English Government. If President 
Kruger is to be coerced by means of an ultimatum, 
that ultimatum will have to be enforced by an 
army corps. I doubt whether even in this Govern- 
ment there are men so reckless as to send all our 
available troops out of England in order to serve 
the interests of the South African gang in the City 
of London. After all, the troops will be wanted 
elsewhere before long. If Dongola is to ba held 
and Khartoum re-taken, the work will not be done 
by Egyptian soldiers only. 

Sunday.—The emptiness of London, so far as 
politicians, at all events, are concerned, is wonderful. 
But all over the country, I gather from the provincial 
newspapers and private correspondence, the interest 
in political affairs has suddenly been quickened 
wonderfully by the introduction of the Education 
Bill, and steps are already being taken to start 
public discussicn upon a measure the real significance 
of which is just being realised. One cannot but 
deplore the fact that Liberal Churchmen have lost 
so sagacious an adviser as Mr. Rogers at a moment 
like this. Mr. Rogers was one of the first authorities 
on the Education Question, and if he had been living 
now he would have been the first to speak in 
indignant denunciation of the retrograde measure 
introduced by Sir John Gorst. Speaking of Mr. 
Rogers, I am reminded that the Bishop of London 
has not yet seen fit to fill up the vacant living of 
Bishopsgate. No doubt he has not found it an easy 
matter to find a successor to Mr. Rogers; but there 
are one or two men who would have made ideal 
successors to the old rector. So far as I am aware 
they have not been approached by the Bishop, who 
has now left Bishopsgate to get on as best it can 








without any rector for nearly three months. 
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Monday.—The muddle-headed defence of the 
Education Bill in the Times—chiefly on the ground 
that it is an extension of “ popular control” !—shows 
that the Clerical party is beginning to be alarmed at 
the extent of the concessions made to it by the 
reactionary Government. Nothing can be more 
ridiculous than the attempt to show that Liberals 
are opposing the Bill because they must have some- 
thing on which to attack the Government. They 
are opposing it because they cannot help doing so, 
and already it is clear that throughout the country 
there is a general revival of Liberal energy as a 
consequence of its introduction. Mr. Guinness 
Rogers's letter in the Daily News this morning in- 
dicates the light in which the measure is viewed by 
the moderate section of Nonconformists. Further- 
more, it gives utterance to a truth which is already 
beginning to dawn upon the minds of the more 
intelligent Tories—that Sir John Gorst has un- 
wittingly done more than any member of the Oppo- 
sition could do to weld Liberals of all sections into 
a solid fighting body. Mr. Balfour has an exhilar- 
ating prospect before him in the House of Commons. 
Parliameat is to be invited, in the middle of April, 
to begin the consideration of a most complicated 
measure, the principles of which are absolutely 
abhorrent to one of the great parties in the State, 
and has in addition to ceal with another question 
of the most controversial kind—that of the Irish 
land. If Ministers had really desired to carry these 
two Bills this year, they would have introduced 
both in February. As it is, they have furnished the 
fighting members of the Opposition with an un- 
equalled opportunity for showing that they also 
ean use Parliamentary forms to frustrate a mis- 
chievous policy. 

Tuesday.—The dearth of incident in London 
continues, and the newspapers to-day are driven 
to commenting upon the speech of Mr. Macnamara, 
the schoolmaster M.P., on the Education Bill. It is 
a speech which will well repay perusal. No one can 
read it carefully without seeing that Mr. Macnamara 
finds the Bill just as faulty as Liberals generally be- 
lieve it to be. The amendments he suggests would 
transform it altogether; and unless it were to be 
completely transformed it could never be other than 
a thoroughly bad Bill. 

It is interesting to note that the Dowager Empress 
of Russia has at last visited the Queen at Nice. 
Considering that she has been for some time resident 
within a few miles of her Majesty, it would not have 
been surprising if the visit had been paid at an 
earlier date. It is, however, certain that the delay 
on the Empress’s part has been due to no lack of 
personal regard for a sovereign with whom her own 
sister is so closely connected. Reasons of high policy 
make it necessary at present that great discretion 
should be shown on the part of the Russian Imperial 
family in their intercourse with the Royal Family of 
Great Britain. Whether these reasons will continue 
much longer is another matter. The impression 
seems to prevail universally that there has been 
extraordinary blundering on the part of the French 
Foreign Office, and that this blundering has even 
placed the Franco-Russian alliance in a certain 
degree of danger. 

Wednesday.—The school teachers have dealt a 
heavy blow at Sir John Gorst’s Bill by their vote 
against the destruction of the School Board system 
yesterday. Iam glad to hear that the Liberal leaders 
are thoroughly alive to the mischievous character of 
the measure, and that they are resolved to leave no 
stone unturned in order to prevent its being carried 
during the present Session. The tactics employed 
by the Tories with regard to the Home Rule Bill 
will be more than justifiable if adopted by the 
Liberals with regard to this measure. Moreover, 
it will be necessary from the outset to declare 
that the Liberal party, if they should fail to 
beat the Government in the present Parliament, 
will not accept their defeat as permanent, but 
will demand the verdict of the country at a 





General Election before they regard the question 
as closed, 

There are very gloomy rumours circulating about 
the Transvaal. Once more I hear that Mr. Chamber- 
lain is yielding to the influence of the South African 
ring, that Mr. Kruger’s visit to England has receded 
into the dim distance, and that fresh pressure is 
being brought to bear upon our Government to 
induce it to act in a high-handed and peremptory 
manner towards the Boers. 

Thursday.—M.P.’s were coming back to town in 
numbers yesterday, but it will not be until next 
week that there will be anything like a full muster. 
So far as discussion goes, the sole subject of 
conversation is the Education Bill. The more it 
is looked at, the less it is liked by everybody except 
the Clerical party. But whilst all the talk is about 
the Education Bill, there is one subject that promises 
before long to surpass all others in interest. This is 
the wild-goose attempt to reconquer the Soudan by 
means of a handful of Egyptian soldiers. Mr. 
Courtney's speech at Bodmin last night gives utter- 
ance to the real sentiments of the majority of the 
Tory party as well as of the overwhelming majority 
of Liberals. I have not yet met with a man of 
position in the Tory ranks who does not shake his 
head when the Nile expedition is mentioned. As 
the evidence has accumulated showing that the pre- 
texts for the adventure which were first put forth 
are absolutely false, that it has been undertaken 
against the opinion of Lord Cromer and the men 
best acquainted with the state of Egypt, and that 
its real object is not the defence of the Wady Halfa 
frontier, but the capture of Khartoum and the 
smashing of the power of the Mahdi, the general 
uneasiness increases. Yet one may search in vain 
through the pages of the Tory newspapers, from the 
Times down to the feebly Jingoistic Observer, for 
any sign that it is so. These newspapers pretend to 
believe that it is only factious Radicals and abject 
“scuttlers” who object to this criminal enterprise. 
It is to be hoped that Ministers know better. If 
they don’t, a very unpleasant surprise is in store for 
them. After all, only lunatics really desire to waste 
the blood and the treasure of Great Britain in a 
needless war in the desert. 

I met yesterday an American friend who left 
New York last week. Inquiring of him as to 
whether the Jingo feeling had yet subsided, my 
friend burst into angry invective against the 
ignorant Western politicians who were running 
the war party at Washington. The Eastern 
States, he declared, were sick of the whole busi- 
ness, and bitterly indignant with Congress. All 
they wanted was that the men at Washington 
should go home and attend to their own affairs. 
New Yerk has not yet recovered from the effects 
of the panic brought about by Mr. Cleveland’s 
unprovoked and ill-advised message on the Venezu- 
elan Question, and it is in terror lest there should be 
another incident of the same sort to disorganise 
Wall Street once more. Everywhere in the Eastern 
States the desire is for peace—not, of course, peace 
at any price, but a peace compatible with the 
national interests and the national honour. It is 
only amid the ignorant population of the West that 
there is this craving for foreignadventure and for war. 
This was the statement of my friend. It is entirely 
reassuring as to the America that we know; but it is 
somewhat ominous as to the future policy of that 
America that we do not yet know—the America in 
whose opinion Chicago itself is an Eastern City. 

Friday.—The meeting of the House of Commons 
last night did but little to enliven the political world. 
The leaders are not yet back in their places, and Mr. 
Balfour was apparently willing to leave the manage- 
ment of public business in the hands either of Mr. 
Chamberlain or Mr. Hanbury. But though inside 
the House the proceedings were tame enough, all the 
indications of the Lobby pointed to the fact 
that we are on the eve of a great political 
fight. Nothing can be stronger than the feeling 
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among Liberals on the subject of the Education 
Bill; and, if one may trust the declarations 
heard on all sides, we are about to witness a pro- 
longed and desperate struggle between the two 
great parties. That the Tories mean to try to shirk 
a straightforward fight by using the Irish Land Bill 
as a buffer between themselves and the Opposition 
seems highly probable. But the dodge will only 
serve to place them in a worse position.—The 
Daily Chronicle has certainly achieved a sensa- 
tional success this morning with its letter from 
the Pope. There is not, perhaps, much in the 
letter, but that an English Protestant newspaper 
should have drawn forth this communication from 
the Vatican is remarkable. The letter will un- 
doubtedly help forward the good cause of inter- 
national arbitration. 








IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 


pe = 


T is fortunate that the citizen who dwells in the 
midst of alarms is an incurable optimist, or else 
a quick succession of gruesome sensations would 
destroy his peace. The annalist, of course, might 
say with little exaggeration that, during the last 
week or two, robbery and murder have stalked 
abroad. There have been three daring and success- 
ful burglaries, two of them in a street which is 
renowned for the kind of mart where Lothair saw 
ropes of pearls. In one case the pearls were not 
real; but,in these days of artistic simulation, thieves 
make no invidious distinctions in jewellery. In the 
third robbery, the police have suffered defeat on a spot 
which is a familiar scene of nefarious expeditions. 
On one occasion, the marauders were deftly trapped 
before they had touched the booty, an incident 
which can scarcely be a consolation to the shop- 
keeper whose property frequently illustrates the 
varying fortunes of the endless struggle between 
the law and the outlaws. Burglaries of this type, 
however, do not greatly disturb the public mind, and 
people go on buying gems in Bond Street as if 
nothing had happened to derange its placid opulence. 
But the burglar with a murderous propensity has 
been unpleasantly conspicuous. Two men were 
caught with revolvers in their possession, which, at 
the critical moment, they had not the nerve to use. 
Our old friend Bill Sikes has been performing in 
Whitechapel, where he has created a new legend by 
jumping from a housetop forty feet into the street 
in broad day. Two murders and a leap which cost 
him only a few broken bones were more than worthy 
of his reputation, especially as he is said to have 
spread his coat out, as if he thought it would serve 
him as a parachute. Coolness and ferocity are for- 
midable qualities in Mr. Sikes, and they will be 
greatly enhanced if he should make any successful 
experiments in the science of the aéronaut. 

So far we have had no Napoleon of crime with 
marshals of genius to carry out widespread combina- 
tions. He figures in a shadowy way in novels, in 
order that some detective of still more prodigious 
intellect may outwit him ; but the impression left by 
this sort of fiction is that the criminal has the worst 
of an arbitrary game in which he is never allowed to 
employ all his resources. Fagin kept a school of 
criminals which was to the possible organisation of 
crime what a dame’s school is to a_ technical 
institute. Some day a Carnot of fraud, who 
is at the same time a mathematician, a 
chemist, and an engineer, may train Master 
Sikes to fly from the third-floor window, and to baffle 
even the policeman who is shod with the silence of 
indiarubber. Major Arthur Griffiths, who has been 
recapitulating the dismal roll of unpunished murders, 
ends with the cheerful assurance that, although 
murder does not always speak with most miraculous 
organ, the chances are overwhelmingly against the 
murderer. This conclusion, however, is based on 
the assumption that, in most cases, the murderer is 





fatally embarrassed by the body of his victim. It 
will not, at his bidding, make itself air like the 
witches in Macbeth. He cannot always hope to 
have the good luck of the heroine of Mrs. 
Hodgson Burnett's story, who knocks an unfor- 
tunate lover on the head, hides him under a 
divan, and, in the dead of night, carries the 
corpse to a vault which is never visited by auy 
accidental intruder. Somehow a body has a habit 
of asserting itself in a commonplace though effective 
manner. It may not be helped by the screeching of 
a cat, as in Poe’s tale, nor float upright in the wake of 
the ship from which the haggard assassin of the 
fables gazes at his grim accuser. Still, whether it 
be secretly buried, or thrown into a river, it gene- 
rally contrives to come to light without the romantic 
episodes which affrighted the conscience of Eugene 
Aram in Hood's poem. 

But if the Carnot of crime should chance to be a 
great chemist who teaches his pupils the secret of 
turning a corpse into a handful of dust in a twink- 
ling! Science is so enormously developed on its 
destructive side that such a feat is within the 
bounds of possibility. With some of the best 
brains in Caristendom constantly intent on dis- 
covering more effectual modes of military slaughter, 
why is it incredible that chemistry should one day 
find a means of destroying the most formidable 
evidence of murder? With no corpse to bear 
witness of its wounds against the foul act that 
blotted out a life, many a Cain might face his 
fellows with impunity. Curiously enough, this idea 
does not seem to have struck our romancers who 
deal largely in blood. Is it because they shrink 
from a speculation which might lead to the con- 
founding of Sherlock Holmes and Martin Hewett? 
Is it presumed that their readers would not 
tolerate a mystery that was not unravelled 
because the corpse had vanished from human 
ken? A series of murder stories, in which guilt 
was not brought home, might be as enthralling 
as the exploits of Jack the Ripper, who re- 
mains a shadow to this day, and in future ages 
may become a myth. It may be worth the 
while of storytellers, who are apt to be rather 
tedious with their magnified and non-natural 
detectives, to strike a new vein with mur- 
derers who are not found ont. No doubt, it is a 
canon of their delightful art that the callous villain 
must come to justice, not entirely for the sake of 
moral example, but because the reader is believed to 
demand the gallows for his money. On the other 
hand, the crime which evades that retribution might 
not lack a “ boom” in fiction; at any rate, in actual 
experience it continues to exercise a certain fascina- 
tion. But if it be thought safer for the romancer to 
hang his murderers in the end, he might give his 
heaven-born detectives a new set of clues by setting 
them to chemical tests with mysterious ashes. Why 
should not the mortal remains of the lovely but 
hapless heroine be found in a mantelpiece ornament 
of appropriately suggestive shape, or in an antique 
snuff-box? This would put the skeleton in the 
chest completely out of joint. 

Luckily, the public bas only a limited imagina- 
tion for horrors. The individual reader may go to 
bed in terror after devouring a creepy volume; but, 
threatened by actual perils on every side, we pass 
our days and nights in comparative tranquillity. 
There is no profound uneasiness because highway- 
men seem to have taken to Clapham Common, 
where, after dusk, every bush conceals a footpad. 
The dangers of the streets, constant themes of 
animated paragraphs in the papers, have lately 
been intensified by the recklessness of cyclists; 
and we hear rumours of fatal accidents which 
have not been followed by crowner’s quest. 
One ingenious alarmist suggested that editors and 
bicycle-makers were in a conspiracy to keep these 
tragedies dark. The other day, the dead body of a 
boy, who had been thrown from his bicycle and 
killed, was found by the police in a van, where it 
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had been forgotten by a drunken carman who had 
undertaken to carry the poor lad to a hospital. 
Even that grisly incident attracts small notice, and 
the cyclist dashes into the vortex of wheels with as 
little concern as can be traced in the villagers who, 
after an eruption, rebuild their ruined huts on the 
slopes of a volcano. A vivid imagination is a 
precious endowment; but, happily for the com- 
munity, it diverts itself harmlessly in printer’s ink, 
or we should never stir out of our beds. 








THE OLYMPIC GAMES AT ATHENS. 


—-- ee 


MONG the many mischievous legacies which 
the “Grand Monarque” is charged with be- 
queathing to his country was the fashion of 
encouraging indoor games, to the neglect or detri- 
ment of outdoor sports. This reproach in the 
present generation a group of enterprising French 
athletes have determined to remove, and from Paris 
has come a new impulse to physical training and 
the development of games. Frenchmen and their 
Continental neighbours are beginning to understand 
the value of those bodily exercises which Mr. 
Matthew Arnold placed beside industrial enter- 
prise and freedom as one of the three chief 
characteristics of our nation. Parisian paper- 
races rival, and Parisian cycling perhaps out- 
strips, cur own. French rowing and Swiss 
football are daily improving in popularity and 
style. Even the military monarchies of Europe are 
beginning to discover that something more than 
duelling and drilling goes to the physical develop- 
ment cf man. Under these conditions, M. de 
Coubertin, the secretary of the Union of French 
Athletic Associations, assisted by English and 
American friends, inaugurated the new movement 
for international athletics by organising a congress 
at Paris in the summer of 1894, and out of that has 
eprung the great athletic festival of all the nations 
which has this week celebrated its first meeting in the 
ancient Stadion of Athens, below the time-honoured 
ruins of the Parthenon and the majestic columns of 
Olympian Zeus. 

There is a special significance and grandeur 
about the spot so happily chosen as the first scene of 
these international contests, and the Greek nation 
have responded with enthusiasm to the demand 
made on their hospitality and resources. At first 
the Greek Government rather shrank from the 
proposal. But the Crown Prince Constantine warmly 
took it up. The wealthy Greek citizens dispersed 
among the capitals of Europe poured in their contribu- 
tions with an open hand. The Greek municipalities, 
the tradesmen and working men of Athens, all came 
forward with substantial help. A young Greek 
student fresh from Balliol threw himself with 
enthusiasm into the scheme. And a wealthy and 
generous Greek gentleman of Alexandria undertook 
to bear the entire cost of restoring the ancient 
Stadion, so that the glories of the old Olympia might 
be revived among the race which gave them birth. 
The result is that all obstacles have been trium- 
phantly surmounted, that Greece has done honour 
to herself and to all the world, and that the first of 
what it is hoped may prove a series of great inter- 
national celebrations has been opened with all 
fitting pomp and circumstance in Athens this week. 

That such an enterprise abounds in difficulties is 
most apparent. To maintain and to explain the 
rules of the contest to the satisfaction of com- 
petitors hailing from every quarter and speaking 
nearly every tongue is in itself no easy task. To 
draw the line between the amateur and the pro- 
fessional, and to insist on the exclusion of the latter 
—as the authors of these games, bearing in mind 
perhaps the blighting influence exercised over the 
Olympian festival by the growth of a professional 
class in ancient days, have properly decided to do— 





may prove still harder in the future. But a really 
strong and representative committee may prove equal 
to these laborious demands. Equally important will it 
be in future to secure, as unfortunately has not been 
done this year, thoroughly capable competitors from 
all the great athletic associations of the world. We 
hear that the cement track in the renovated Stadion 
has been laid down by the “ground man” of the 
London Athletic Club, and that the first subscription 
given to the festival came from a graduate of 
Oxford. But Oxford and Cambridge and the other 
English clubs are most inadequately represented 
at the gathering, and it is certainly matter for regret 
that upon so memorable an occasion we should have 
allowed our supremacy in games to pass from us by 
default. One reads, moreover, with a touch of regret, 
that the victors’ olive-wreaths are to be made of silver, 
and that the ancient chariot races—the most pictur- 
esque and stirring of the contests of the past—have 
found, perhaps inevitably, no place in the pro- 
gramme. Quoits and boxing, too, have disappeared, 
and in their stend have come the arts of shooting, 
eailing, rowing, fencing, and the still later exercises 
of cricket, cycling, and lawn-tennis. Perhaps in 
essentially modern games it is fitting that the 
modern nations, Americansand Australians, as seems 
to be the case, should bear the palm; but in the 
older foot-races and in the jumping contests the sons 
of Greece might have been expected to hold their own. 
No one would grudge to the gallant little people which 
has so admirably organised this gathering the few 
trophies that its representatives could win. English- 
men will have to make good the prestige which this 
year they have allowed to pass to others, in the 
games to be held at Paris four years hence. In 
the meantime we can only welcome the successful 
execution of a spirited and picturesque design, and 
hope that all the athletes assembled at the new 
Olympia will bear in mind the admonition which 
the last great censor of our manners urged upon us, 
and pursue their sports “ not mechanically, but with 
constant reference to some ideal of complete human 
perfection and happiness.” 








THE TISSOT DRAWINGS. 


—— ww. 


AY HEN speaking of Spanish Art we said that 

“if the sacred facts of religion can be 
painted at all with truth and with reverence, Velas- 
quez could, at need, do what had to be done with 
infinite power.” The drawings of M. J. Jacques 
Tissot, exhibited at the Lemercier Gallery, make it 
necessary to expand this statement. It appears that 
M. Tissot’s father, on seeing the studies for the pre- 
sent series—some of which are now shown—was 
troubled because they demanded of him that he 
should “alter his preconceived ideas” of the topo- 
graphy of Palestine; to obtain correct ideas, and 
to prevent our children receiving erroneous ones of 
such topography, the artist started for the Kast in 
1886, being, as he tells us, “just fifty years old.” 
After ten years of labour we have this wonderful 
series of drawings—one for every day in the year— 
laid before us with this remark, “I do not pretend 
to affirm that the events which I here recall hap- 
pened just in this way; far from it. I have only 
desired to give a personal interpretation, based 
upon serious study, and intended to dispel as much 
as possible an inaccurate and vague view from 
people’s minds.” We are then bid to hasten if we 
wish to confirm on the spot the truth of these 
studies, “for the landmarks will doubtless soon be 
swept away.” 

Primarily, therefore, the series is a criticism or 
commentary on the “ Life of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
from the point of view cf art. It is an attempt 
to throw on to the story light of a kind exactly 
similar to that shed by Dr. G. A. Smith and other 
echolars who examine the records of the Scriptures. 
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“ Every work,” says M. Tissot, “ has its ideals—mine 
was truth.” We accept it as valuable comparative 
criticism, though due allowance must be made for 
certain changes which have taken place in the land- 
scape and surroundings. In this connection, it is 
only right to say at once that this great perform- 
ance is in every way a worthy one as a work of 
art. The drawings are beautiful in themselves, and 
would be acceptable for their line, colour, and tone, 
even if they were not illustrations of an all-absorb- 
ing subject. Take, for instance, what will be the 
“ Frontispiece” in the book to be produced, “ The 
Wise Men” (30), “ Nathanael” (59), “ Preaching from 
a Ship” (85), “Taking Counsel Together” (97), 
and “The Storm” (101), as examples of how deli- 
cately and tastefully the artist can handle body 
colours, which are treated throughout with a uni- 
formity that gives a pleasing sense of unity 
to the whole series. In respect of the figures, we 
must admit that some of them verge on the 
grotesque and on caricature; and though we allow 
that an artist may with propriety make a study of 
his idea of the personality of a Peter or a Judas, we 
cannot admit that such study can carry any weight, 
such as an actual portrait of the time would 
do. It is not in any way necessary to give Judas 
the outward aspect of villainy. The smoother the 
face the deeper might the treachery appear. 

We come into much deeper water when we are 
confronted by such a subject as “ Angels came and 
ministered unto Him” (54). We are here naturally 
reminded of William Blake; but admiration for 
that genius does not force us to accept the same 
treatment in this case. It is the wild extravagance 
of imagination in Blake's work which is interesting 
in itself; but such a note struck in Tissot’s avowedly 
critical attempt to study the Gospel narrative can 
only result in failure. It is the first note in this 
remarkable passage which warns us that poetry runs 
the risk of being destroyed by being made concrete. 
The ministry of angels, if we were forced to view it 
in this extravagant rendering, would of necessity be 
rejected entirely ; and if a rendering of this kind is 
used as a comment on the fine words of the narrative, 
the comment becomes a word of scepticism, of dis- 
sent, of disbelief. We do not think that language 
which suggests or hints at a wonderful experience 
can with advantage be transposed into visions of 
Ezekiel in oil or water-colour, especially as Ezekiel's 
own highest vision was “ the likeness as of the figure 
of a man.” If such a situation is to be studied by 
the artist it can only be dealt with effectively by 
means of a study of the central figure, or of those 
ministering agencies which are around us even in 
the commonest things. Still, it must be understood 
that we only reject this treatment of the subject 
because it is who!ly inadequate. It belittles that 
which we conceive to bs a reality still greater than 
even words can suggest. 

M. Tissot carries through his studies to the end. 
We would rather follow him through his painful 
historical and antiquarian researches than look at 
the sentimental pseudo-religious puerilities which 
have been perpetrated in the names of religion and 
of art. But the danger is here. Art of this kind 
keeps us down to the material, and appears to stake 
all on the horrors of the suffering as seen by sensi- 
tive disciples of the present age. There is a funda- 
mental error—one might almost say, heresy—in this. 
If the method of, rather than the fact and reason of, 
the death of Christ were all important, we should 
not know how to deal with those martyrs—even the 
Armenians of the present day—who have filled up 
those sufferings at the hands of almost greater 
fiends. These pictures, very proper from one point 
of view, miss, we fear, entirely the other and 
infinitely more important view, namely, the spiritual 
power and joy which endured and despised the 
horrors that are here depicted, and the spiritual 
sorrow which saw far greater horrors in the hearts 
of the apparently victorious Jews. 

The large painting called “ The Inward Voices” i 





very distressing. It emphasises everything which 
we have said as to the limits of painting in teaching 
religious truths. It shows that the artist must be 
quite ignorant of the feelings which actuate normal 
human nature to imagine that comfort could ever 
reach “two poor wretches” in such a terrifying 
manner as he depicts. As flowers and birds were 
once made the vehicles of the highest truth, so now 
also itis through natural channels that “ the cheering 
warmth of the divine contact” comes. When we 
look upon such an elaborate effort to impart a 
practical spiritual truth, we are irresistibly reminded 
of the lines of George Herbert : 
“ How wide is all this long pretence ! 
There is in love a sweetness ready penn‘d. 
Copy out only that; and save expense.” 








THE DRAMA, 





“Tue GAY PARISIENNE”—“* A MoTHER OF THREE.” 


, e~ the many recent applications of science 
to amusement—the kinetoscope, the kinema- 
tograph, and so forth—it seems surprising that some 
Edison has not turned his attention to the automatic 
registration of laughter. The phonograph, of course, 
records it already, but it does not measureit. What 
I want is an instrument to gauge the laughable, or, 
to speak in the prevailing Greek fashion, a geloio- 
meter. This would have to condense laughter 
(perhaps after the manner of the “frozen words” 
in Addison’s famous paper?),and so record its 
volume or its specific gravity—that is, if laughter 
and gravity are not incompatibles. We could then 
apply this test to our stage-humorists and classify 
them with rigorous accuracy. There would be 
units of laughter, just as the electricians have 
their ohms and volts, and we should speak of 
Mr. Penley’s “potential” as equal to so many 
thousand laugh-units, and certify Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey as an engine of so much chuckle-power. 
The people who only provoke smiles would come off 
badly under this system, I quite see; but a com- 
posite photograph of their audience might help us 
out in their case. Anyhow, a geloiometer is needed 
to supply the place of verbal criticism in the matter 
of “musical comedies” and the like. Here am I 
called upon to write a “ notice” of the new “ musical 
comedy,” The Gay Parisienne, at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre, and I cannot do it at all adequately or 
“ helpfully ” in the absence of an instrument of more 
scientific precision than the pen. For the only 
proper questions to ask about the piece are questions 
of the quantitative analysis of laughter. Does it 
make you laugh? If so, how much? And how is 
the total volume of laughter to be apportioned 
among the several performers? Suppose we denote 
the maximum of laughter, the highest possible 
degree ever obtained in these latitudes, by 100, 
Then I think our geloiometer would give some- 
thing like the following “readings” for the chief 
performers in The Gay Parisienne—Miss Louie 
Freear, 85 (in the shade), 95 (in the full glare of 
the footlights); Miss Ada Reeve, from 60 (in 
songs) to 75 (in a Moulin Rouge cahut); Mr. Frank 
Wheeler, 50 (rapidly diminishing to zero when he 
repeats the same joke for the tenth time); Mr. Lionel 
Rignold, Mr. W. H. Denny, and tne rest, an average 
of 15 apiece. Probably you have never heard the 
name of the lady who registers the highest figure? 
No more had I until this piece was produced. It 
will probably become one of the most familiar names 
on the comic stage. Miss Freear would have de- 
lighted the great inventor of Miss Mowcher, the 
Marchioness, and other human “freaks.” A boy 
in the gallery summed her up admirably on the 
first night with the shout, “ Well done, Miss 
Tich!” She is to her sex precisely what that 
queer droll is to his. This means, of course, that she 
is an even greater curiosity, because the talent for 
sheer grotesque is much rarer in women than in 
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men. The grim seriousness with which she performs 
her epileptic contortions, the Cockney limbre of her 
voice, her general air of an animated scarecrow—all 
these provide admirable material for the new 
geloiometry. She has, too, what M. Sarcey is so 
fond of demanding—*“ diction,” the art of making a 
small song great by just emphasis and “ clear” de- 
livery : witness the colossal triumph of her ballad, 
“Sister Mary Jane's Top Note,” a poor ballad in 
itself, and certainly a case of maleriam superat opus. 
What heightens the bizarrerie of her performance is 
that amid all her antics we discern a pale, anxious, 
clever face, “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought.” Imagine Hamlet singing “Sister Mary 
Jane's Top Note,” and you will get a fair idea of 


“this incongruous form, 
This stubborn dissonance of things combin’d.” 


There are other amusing items (a “ musical comedy,” 
as you know, is not an organism but a mere hodge- 
podge of “items”) in The Gay Parisienne, notably 
Miss Ada Reeve'’s “Sambo,” a “plantation” song 
and dance, and the wild gambols of Mr. Frank 
Wheeler. Mr. Ivan Caryll’s music is good, the 
dresses are sumptuous, and altogether the enter- 
tainment strikes me as an excellent one of its kind. 
A little vulgar? Ob, yes, of course it is vulgar. 
The patrons of musical comedy do not demand 
fastidious refinement. We “ have no use for” that 
in the new geloiometry. 

In A Mother of Three, a farce by Miss Clo Graves, 
the Comedy Theatre has, it is to be hoped, found some- 
thing to break its late run of indifferent success. 
In two out of its three acts, at any rate, the new 
farce kept the first-night audience in a nearly con- 
tinuous roar of laughter. The title suggests jokes 
aboutatriplet—not a very promising subject, you may 
think, remembering the time-worn jokes about twins. 
But this rather delicate subject is handled quite 
without offence and with no little skill. Professor 
Murgatroyd, an astronomer who thinks more of his 
telescope than his wife, has been absent from that 
lady for no less than eighteen years, taking observa- 
tions in Peru. He went out in connection with the 
transit of Venus, and “ no sooner had Venus got over 
her little trouble,” as Mrs. Murgatroyd puts it, “ than 
the sun broke out all over spots.” Shortly after the 
Professor's departure, a daughter (as he thinks) has 
been born to him; for his wife is afraid to inform 
him that in reality not one was born but three. 
The three are now of marriageable age, and have 
had to break off five engagements this season because 
they can produce no papa. “Peru is a long way 
off,” as the parents and guardians of the young 
ladies’ suitors grimly remark. But Mrs. Murgatroyd 
is a woman of resource. Rather than see her girls’ 
prospects blighted, she determines to give them the 
necessary papa by personating him herself. At the 
very moment of her entry in the costume and 
wig of an elderly gentleman, another elderly gentle- 
man knocks at the door—the real papa, returned 
at last from Peru! You can easily guess the 
rest. Of course the Professor takes his wife in dis- 
guise to be his successor in her affections, and the 
progenitor of the two extra daughters. Of course 
the wife mistakes the Professor for the “ new 
boarder.” Equally, of course, the lady makes a 
series of ludicrous blunders in her attempts to per- 
sonate a man—pulls knitting out of her frock-coat 
pocket, asks a prim matron to “come upstairs and 
take off her things,” kisses the same lady under her 
husband's nose, and so forth. When it is said that 
the lady who is masquerading as her own husband 
is Miss Fanny Brough, it will be at once understood 
that the fun of the piece is worked “for all it is 
worth.” Miss Rose Leclercq as the prim matron, 
and Mr, Cyril Maude as her husband, an explosive, 
fiery general, Miss Esmé Beringer as one of the 
three daughters, and Miss Annie Goward as a raw 
cockney servant-girl from “ the 'Ome,” all contribute 
to the fun of the evening. Tapping my geloiometer, I 
find it marks 80. A. B. W. 





EGYPTIAN VIEWS ON THE DONGOLA 
EXPEDITION, 





Cairo, March, 1896. 


N no part of the world were people less prepared 

for the news of the Dongola expedition than 
here, where, as usual, they get their first knowledge 
of the exciting conditions under which they have 
been living through the medium of the Times. It is 
hardly too much to say that the unsuspecting folk 
who have been eating three substantial meals a day 
and a collation throughout the winter at the various 
hotels in and around this singular city, and sharing, 
in the intervals, in the spirited hospitalities of the 
officials and regiments of the occupation, were as much 
surprised at reading in the telegrams that the official 
mind was uneasy about the frontier as the dwellers 
in Cairo were three years ago when, on opening 
their Times one morning, they learned that the city 
had been convulsed by riots and fanatical insurrec- 
tions, and that, in order to protect life and property, 
it was necessary to increase suddenly the army of 
occupation—which some foolish people at home 
happened just then to have been talking of diminish- 
ing. If there is one thing more than another 
which the official mind in Egypt—by which I mean 
the mind of the official of the occupation—strives 
to impress on the inquiring visitor it is that the 
frontier at Wady Halfa is perfectly safe, impreg- 
nable indeed. This, it is pointed out, is due to 
three special causes—the efliciency of the Egyptian 
army, the strength of the position at Wady 
Halfa, and the demoralisation of the Dervishes. 
Enterprising tourists who, not content with the 
voyage on Messrs.- Cook’s or Gaze’s luxurious 
steamers as far as Assouan, pursue their journey 
on stern-wheelers up to the Second Cataract and 
explore the frontier itself, have this state of things 
borne in upon them even more forcibly than it is 
when one chats with diplomats and heads of In- 
telligence Departments in Cairo. It is true that the 
soldiers at Wady Halfa will tell you of occasional 
Dervish raids on Arab villages, and how aggrieved 
they feel that they are not allowed to go as far as 
they would like in chase of the raiders, and how 
good a thing generally a forward movement would 
be. But soldiers always talk like this, no matter 
what their nationality, on every frontier in Africa 
and Asia; and these clever British officers at 
Wady Halfa are too reasonably proud of the 
work of their hands not to spoil the effect of 
their complaints by the naiveté with which they 
eall attention to the prowess of this particular 
frontier’s defenders. They delight in telling what 
an excellent soldier the fellah has become who, in 
Arabi's day, was little better than a sheep driven 
to the slaughter, a hopeless runaway who had to be 
chained to a gun-wheel to make him stand fire 
even behind entrenchments; while, as for the 
transmogrified Fuzzy-Wuzzy of the Soudanese 
battalions, who was a “ first-class fighting-man ” 
before ever he handled a rifle, he is now, accord- 
ing to his officers, a soldier to conquer the world 
with. (If I may venture an opinion myself on 
such a matter I would say that there is no 
work of the occupation which does English skill 
more credit than the re-organisation of the Egyptian 
army. Whatever else may be open to criticism 
there is room for nothing but praise here. I am no 
military man, but I have seen something of most of 
the armies of Europe, and have had their “ points ” 
explained to me by experts, and I do not think 
—speaking as a mere civilian—that smarter or more 
workmanlike soldiers are to be seen anywhere to-day 
than you may see mounting guard at the Abdin 
Palace, or trotting through the streets around the 
Khedive’s carriage, or manceuvring on the review 
ground at Abbasiyeh.) This, then, being the 
character of the troops defending it, and the 
communications down the Nile from Wady Halfa 
being such as everybody knows, it is little 
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wonder that a settled impression has prevailed in 
Egypt as to the absolute security of the frontier. 
Indeed, to give the military men their due, however 
they may talk of their wish for a forward move- 
ment, they never pretend that the frontier at Wady 
Halfa is anything else but absolutely secure. They 
base their arguments for an advance upon very 
different considerations. 

The truth is, nobody out here can pretend for a 
moment to believe that the Dongola expedition has 
been undertaken because of any menace to the 
territory of Egypt. Neither does anyone here 
believe that the expedition is the result of sug- 
gestion or inspiration from the Egyptian Govern- 
ment or its advisers. The views of officials 
are too well known, amongst those who know 
anything, for that to be possible. My own im- 
pression is that the officials here—leaving aside 
the military party (and it is a question whether, in 
this particular case, even these are to be excepted, 
notwithstanding their general attitude)—were taken 
as much by surprise by the news that this enterprise 
was determined upon as anybodyelse. I talked with 
some of the highest of them not many days before the 
news was received, and the tenor of their conversa- 
tion was certainly not that which would have been 
natural from men who had any idea that they would 
so soon be called upon to furnish arguments in favour 
of an immediate advance into the Soudan. 

Let me give you some of the views expressed 
to me by one of the most important and responsible 
of these personages. In answer to a query from 
me as to the state of the frontier, he said (and, 
remember, he was speaking within the present 
month of March, and subsequent to the Italian 
defeat at Adowa): “The frontier is all right. 
The defences of Egypt are now entirely ade- 
quate. The Egyptian army is thoroughly efficient, 
and the Dervishes have acquired such a whole- 
some respect for it since their smashing defeats 
at Toski and Tokar, that it will be a long time 
before they dream of a jehad against Egypt 
again. The Dervish contempt for the Egyptian 
soldier may be said since Toski to be a thing 
of the past.” I asked if the Italian defeat at 
Adowa would, in his judgment, cause any ferment 
amongst the Dervishes of the Soudan—stir up their 
hopes in any way, or cause them to be trouble- 
some. The reply was, “I do not see how it can 
have any such effect. The Dervishes are more 
hostile to the Abyssinians than they are to the 
Italians, and in their minds the idea of the Italians 
is never associated with that of the English or the 
Egyptians. Besides, look at the map!” I ventured 
the question whether this would be a favourable 
time, if an excuse offered, to begin the reconquest 
of the Soudan. “But there could be no excuse,” 
was the answer. I said, “No matter; we know 
excuses can be managed if they are required, and, 
with these Italian disasters, it ought not to be very 
difficult to manage one just now. My question is 
Suppose an excuse were available, do you think this 
would be a favourable time to commence the re- 
conquest of the Sondan?” The answer was, “ The 
reconquest of the Soudan, we a!l know, is a work 
which must be undertaken some day or other by 
sometoly cr other; but if you ask me whether the 
Egyptian nation should undertake that work, and 
undertake it now, I can only answer you by asking 
myself one question—Awm I to tax these unfortunate 
blue-shirted fellaheen, who are already taxed as much 
as they can bear, for the enormous cost of a military 
enterprises of such a kind, when the little surplus we 
haveaccumulated is badly needed for works of internal 
development, and when there is nothing in the 
present circumstances of Egypt to render such an 
expedition in any way necessary?” I said that was 
a very sufficient answer, and my interlocutor added, 
“Not merely do we want that surplus, but 
if France could be induced to withdraw her general 
embargo from the Caisse de la Dette—and that is a 
quid pro quo we ought to exact from her if ever our 





political situation here is to be readjusted—any 
Egyptian money so set free, it seems to me, ought 
also to be used for internal development and relief of 
taxation.” I had a conversation also with an official 
who from his position is supposed to know more 
about the condition of the Soudan than any official 
in Egypt. His views as to the frontier and as to 
the supposed effects of the Italian defeat coin- 
cided with those above cited, and he added this 
statement:—‘ The Dervishes are now thoroughly 
demoralised, and have been ever since Toski 
and Tokar. Whereas formerly they were continu- 
ally making aggressive raids and extensions of 
territory, they now confine their ambition solely to 
the idea of holding what they have got, and any 
raids they make are of a purely defensive character 
—they are done simply to show the surrounding 
Arabs that they are there still and had better not be 
attacked.” I think these views—they are those of 
men than whom none have a better title to be heard 
in speaking of such matters—show that whatever 
consideration weighed with the Government at 
home in deciding to advance into the Soudan, it 
could hardly have been that the expedition was 
necessary for the defence of Egypt. 








THE GREAT TEMPERANCE PREACHER. 


HE Reverend German Southwick, M.A., sat in 
the living-room, listless. He had finished his 
brandy and soda—the last for the present, till funds 
for the purchase of more dropped down upon him 
from cloudland. His purse was empty. The child 
in the corner was crying to herself, the low silent 
ery of a drunkard’s daughter. She knew so well 
that if she cried too loud it would bring an angry 
cuff on the head from her father, so she cried to 
herself very low for weariness and hunger. Now 
and again a stifled sob reached the father’s ears, 
but the man took no note of it. He sat and slowly 
revolved his fat thumbs on his knee—for he was 
fat and bloated still, in spite of his degrada- 
tion. 

Something must clearly be done to raise the 
wind. He must earn some money. Not for the 
wife and child’s food, of course: they might shift for 
themselves. But the drink supply had stopped. 
That roused him to action. 

The Reverend German had vague remains of the 
gentleman about him, even now. He read the 
Standard. Taking it languidly up, while the child 
cried on, he glanced in a careless way down the 
first few columns. No unknown rich uncle dead, to 
leave him a fortune. No advertisement to say that 
if the Reverend German Southwick, M.A., late of 
Oriel College, Oxford, would call at the above 
address in Chancery Lane he would hear of some- 
thing to his advantage. People were dying all down 
the first column in the most reckless way, but not 
one of them seemed worth him a brandy and 
soda. 

Stop! What was this? The Reverend German’s 
eyes had a glassy gleam in them, as of a fish that 
should dimly awake after boiling. ‘“ National 
Society for the Prevention of Drunkenness.—Fifty 
Guinea Prize:—Tale not exceeding ten thousand 
words.—To inculcate the advantages of total abstin- 
ence by a graphic picture of the squalor and misery 
of a drunkard's home.” The Reverend German 
gazed about him complacently. The child shivered 
in the corner. Graphic picture of a drunkard’s 
home, indeed! Who should know how to draw 
that picture from the life if he didn’t ? 

He gazed at the notice in the paper again; he 
was not too drunk to understand its purport. 
Fifty-Guinea Prize! Oh, glorious vista of a Paradise 
within reach! Oh, unlimited supply of brandies and 
sodas ! 
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The Reverend German had once a pretty wit. He 
had been famous at Oriel as a speaker at wines; and 
as curate at Cheltenham he had often drawn tears, 
by his pathetic sermons, from the eyes of old ladies. 
Harrowing scenes, did they want? Ha! ha! he'd 
harrow them! He'd draw it from the life! He 
wouldn't be in want of a pair of good models! 

“ Ethel!” he called aloud to the flitting figure in 
the bedrcom, and, quick as lightning, it entered. 
The Reverend German was not a man to be trifled 
with. He had secured prompt obedience in his own 
household, and the creature who came up to him 
was still a lady; she had married him in the days 
when he was curate at Cheltenham. “It’s no use 
doing anything for Ethel,” her family said. “ If 
you give her money, that vile husband of hers 
takes it; if you give her clothes, he pawns them 
or sells them; and it all goes in drink,” which, 
indeed, was true. And one hardly sees how her 
family could well have thought otherwise. 

“Yes, German,” she said, standing before him 
and trembling. 

The Reverend German laid one red finger on the 
tempting advertisement. “Read that,” he said. 
Then he smiled at her grimly. 

The woman read it. “Ob, German!” was all 
she murmured. But he knew what she meant 
by it. 

“Yer, I would,” he answered slowly, gloating in 
prospect over her unspokencomment. ‘I just would 
—every penny of it!” 

She sat down and looked at him. Her face was 
rigid. The Reverend German rose and took out the 
note-paper on which he was wont to write his 
begging-letters. He was a gentleman still. It was 
neat and clean, such a contrast to the dirty and 
ineffective sheet of the vulgar begging-letter writer. 
The Reverend German knew his business well. A 
fair white page of virgin note-paper is half the 
battle. 

“German,” the wife cried imploringly, though it 
meant bread, too, in an exiguous proportion, “ you're 
not going to write for it!” 

“Yes, I am,” he answered doggedly, fixing her 
with his glassy boiled eye as he spoke, “ And I've 
got the right stuff for it. I know my subject, and I 
can make my studies. But, look here, I can't write 
it unless I have brandy—brandy—a lot more brandy ! 
Go and pawn that child's book! I must have 


a 


brandy ! 


“The Committee of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Drunkenness beg to inform the 
Reverend German Southwick that they have awarded 
their prize of fifty guineas to his admirable story, 
‘The Crimson Brand,’ which they regard as a 
powerful and truthful picture of a most painful 
subject. The Committee are of opinion that in a 
few of the details Mr. Southwick has, perhaps, gone 
a step too far in the direction of a minute and 
terrible realism; and they venture to hope that he 
will modify a few of the more ghastly passages in 
the sense indicated in the accompanying manuscript. 
He must remember that the work may be read by 
the young, whom it is the Society’s desire rather to 
touch than to terrify. As scon as these small 
alterations are made, Mr. Southwick will receive by 
return of post the Treasurer's cheque for fifty 
guineas.” 

The Reverend German rolled the brandy on his 
tongue by anticipation, then he clapped on his 
battered hat and went out into the street to buy 
more liquor, as fuel for the work of the necessary 
corrections. Fifty guineas’ worth of brandy and 
soda! What a vision of bliss! What a dream of 
glory! Long live the Committee of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Drunkenness! He 
would gladly have preached them a charity sermon, 
gratis! 

On the way down the stairs, a woman on the 
third floor, with a shawl over her head, was remark- 
ing in an undertone to another on the landing, 





“ And this last six weeks his pore wife and little 
girl, they've had a worse time of it, pore lidies, than 
ever.” 

The Reverend German pounced down on her 
unperceived. “And they'll have a worse time of it 
still,” he mused aloud, as if to himself, “till he’s 
drunk out the last of his fifty guineas!” Then he 
smiled inwardly at his own grim wit. What did 
that slum-woman know of an author’s struggles? 
After all, you can’t succeed in the highest art 
without the living model! 


Six months later a micerable, blear-eyed wretch 
was reeling outside an East-End gin-palace. The 
City Missionary strolled past, and saw with his 
practised eye this had once been a gentleman. 
“Take one of these,” he said, tendering the creature 
a cheap-looking pamphlet, with a spot of crimson in 
the centre of the cover. The Reverend German 
eyed it with paternal pride. ‘The Crimson Brand: 
Fifty Guinea Prize Story!" His bleared eye 
gleamed, now red, not fishy. “It’s a devilish good 
story,” he said, with a drunken leer. “A first-rate 
story. Powerful episode, that, where she takes the 
child's prayer-book to pawn for brandy! And the 
poor woman, too! A lady once! But there; who 
eares? I buried her this morning!” 

GRANT ALLEN. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“DANTE IN AMERICA.” 


Srtr,—With reference to your article under this heading, 
may I point out that we have already a very good Dante library 
in London. Whether it is “ claimed to be” the most, or second 
most, or third most, important collection in the world, I do not 
kuow ; but it certainly possesses all the books mentioned in your 
article, and a few others. Thus, it has the editions of Jesi, 
Mantua, and Naples. Of the editions of the 16th century I do 
not think that it lacks as many as three or four, nor of those of 
the 1sth as many as eight; but I am away from - copy of the 
eatalogue. It has not an almost but a quite unbroken series 
of English translations, from Rogers (a good many years before 
Boyd) to the one—probably there is one—that will appear next 
week. In addition to all these, the collection of which I speak 
possesses a large number of MSS. The collection is kept in 
Bloomsbury. 

Mr. Fiske seems to have got together a very good lot, 
however; but I am surprised to leara that it took him so long. 
With what is, I presume, a practically unlimited command of 
money, anyone having a moderate acquaintance with the biblio- 
graphy of Dante might “forward” the whole lot in three 
months, I allow him an extra month for Villegas.— Yours 
faithfully, A. J. BUTLER. 





THE LONDON WATER QUESTION. 


S1r,—In an article of March 28th you say, “‘ It would be a 
great mistake to suppose that the desire of substituting the 
Council for the companies as the Water Board of London is con- 
fined to Progressive Councillors. It is beyond doubt that the 
large majority of those who call themselves Moderates are in 
favour of the scheme. The President of the Local Government 
Board admitted this in debate. Like an honest man he acknow- 
ledges that the Bills were from the Council as a whole.” 

May I respectfully point out that Mr. Chaplin never admitted 
anything so contrary to fact, and that you are entirely mistaken 
in supposing that “ the desire of substituting the Council for the 
companies as the Water Board of London” is shared by Moderate 
Councillors, or that the Transfer Bills were “ from the Council 
as a whole.” So far is that from being the case that on the 
15th of October last a motion to proceed with the Bills was 
actually rejected by the Council, two Progressives voting with 
the Moderates against the motion ; while on the 17th of December 
last the Moderates presented an alternative scheme, which did 
not propose to make the Council the Water Board for Londor, 
but, on the contrary, proposed to create a public authority re- 
presentative of the whole of ‘‘ water London.” As chairman of 
the Parliamentary Committee at that time it was my duty to 
present that scheme to the Council, and I would venture to point 
out that the Government Bill is framed precisely on the lines of 
the Moderate scheme. The very resolution to which you refer 
as having been carried with some unanimity expressly declared 
that the Council “ were divided in opinion as to what authority 
should have the administration of the supply.”— Your obedient 
servant, {. Percy Harris, 


13, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, April 2nd, 1898. 
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BIRD NOTES: A LARK AND A PEEWIT. 


JD IGHT over the lea 
GU The wind whistles loud, 
Yet a lark mounts with glee 
High up in yon cloud, 
To the gale spreading every feather, 
Singing well, singing well. 
Hark! his notes rise and swell, 
Song-cresting the billowy weather. 


But down, far below, 
Sweeping close to the ground, 
Flying high, flying low, 
And circling round, 
Cries a peewit, a peewit, 
A querulous peewit, 
“T knew it would blow, 
I knew it, I knee it. 
Do you think, do you think 
You can do it, can do it? 
I very much fear 
You will rue it, will rue it, 
For once done, renvember, 
You cannot undo it, 
Remember, you cannot undo it!” 


ALICE Law. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





CORNISH CROSSES.” 


* ¢YORNWALL possesses a larger and more varied 
number of early Christian monuments than 
any other county in the British Isles.” If we press 
the word “ early” and omit all that can be described 
as “ Gothic,” we still have about 360 monuments, all 
obviously Christian, and almost all as obviously 
dating from a period much earlier than the tenth 
eentury, when Cornwall received the form of 
Christianity imposed on it by a conquering race 
and became subject to the see of Canterbury. Of 
these 360 monuments some 350 are crosses; and of 
these 330 crosses by far the greater number are of 
moorland granite, and have round or wheel-shaped 
heads. Every intelligent wayfarer in Cornwall 
must have noted these wheel-headed crosses by the 
road-side, or in hedges, or among the graves in the 
churchyards, and must have asked himself two ques- 
tions: (1) Why, and (2) When, were they erected ? 
The few monuments that happened to bear 
inscriptions won early notice from the historians; 
from Leland (1530-37), Carew (1602), Camden (1586), 
Gibson (1695), Borlase (1754), Gough (1789). Lysons 
(“ Magna Britannica,” 1814) was the first—with the 
exception of a contributor to the Gentleman's 
Magazine in 1805—to give attention to the sculptured 
crosses, which were discussed fitfully until 1856, 
when Mr. J. T. Blight published his volume on 
“ Ancient Crosses and other Antiquities in the West 
of Cornwall,” the first important work on the 
subject. This he followed up in 1858 with his 
“ Ancient Crosses and other Antiquities in the East 
of Cornwall.” Blight was a draughtsman of quite 
exceptional gifts. The relative values of picturesque- 
ness and accuracy in illustrating such a subject have 
altered in the forty years since he drew: but for his 
date he was astonishingly accurate—marvellously 
accurate, when we consider that he had that genius 
of inaccuracy, the Rev. Robert Stephen Hawker of 
Morwenstow, at his elbow while he worked on his 
second volume. It is an odd part of the business 
that each of the two men attracted by this obscure 
subject was a genius in his way; and the stronger 
genius did the mischief. The letters that passed 
between them, one may safely predict, would give 
a very pathetic picture of poor Blight, torn 
between native honesty and awed deference 
*“ Old Cornish Crosses.” By Arthur G. Langdon. With an 
Article on their Ornament by J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. (Scot.) 
Truro: Joseph Pollard. 











to that dictatorial priest, so full of imagination 
and poetic fire, so incurably apt to mysticise and 
“fake” every trifle of legend and tradition that 
came in his way. Fora scrap of ecclesiastical orna- 
ment Hawker would invent the wildest symbolical 
meaning: for a holy well of unknown history he 
would provide and pass off any fable that his 
imagination suggested. Still, the bulk of the work 
was Blight’s, and that was thoroughly useful. It 
was, moreover, encouraging. The inquiries he set 
on foot have not languished. Enthusiasts have 
been busy ever since on the history of these Cornish 
Crosses and the questions they raise—researchers as 
ardent as the Rev. W. Haslam, the Rev. W. Iago, 
Mr. W. Copeland Borlase, Professor Hiibner of 
Berlin, and last, but by no means least, Mr. A. G. 
Langdon, whose handsome volume lies before me at 
this moment. 


This volume represents a very considerable task 
piously and carefully fulfilled. Mr. Langdon has 
sought out and examined every one of the early 
crosses; has made measured drawings of them; has 
taken rubbings (here photographed to scale); has 
classified them according to their architectural 
features and the amount and kind of ornament upon 
them ; and gives us the dimensions of each with full 
directions for finding it, and notes on its present 
condition and whatever of its history has been re- 
covered. The zeal of the author seems to have 
passed on into the printer and the publisher: and in 
short here is the classical work on Cornish Crosses. 
Here is the material collected, sorted, ready to the 
hand of everyone who shall in future approach this 
subject to speculate upon it. 


For all this industry of Mr. Langdon’s leaves the 
important question — When were these crosses 
erected ?—almost as open as ever. This has been to 
me the great disappointment of this book. At the 
came time it increases one’s respect for the author 
that he is willing to recognise the limits of his 
success in this part of the inquiry, and is not at all 
the kind of man to make haste with an hypothesis 
whenever certainty fails him. His Introduction is 
a model of common-sense, and nothing could be 
saner than his handling of the gentlemen who find 
Eternity symbolised in the round head of a cross, 
the Godhead in a central boss, the Five Wounds in 
five bosses, the Five Fingers of Omnipotence in an 
ordinary pentacle, with an extra Finger of the God- 
Man in the six-poiated star, and so forth. Rubbish 
of this kind disappears with pathetic ease and 
dispatch before the besom of Mr. Langdon’s his- 
torical method. He is possibly a trifle unsympathetic 
in his concluding remarks— 

“ The attempts to diseover symbolism whcre there is not the 
slightest evidence to prove either its intention or its existence 
seem to be an innovation of comparatively modern times, It 
has, indeed, been carried to such an extent that I was seriously 
told on one occasion that the four boles on a eross represented 
the four Evangelists! This, it will be admitted, is going a 
little too far, as nothing else but four holes could be the result 
of a cross and ring combined. Another instance has recently 
come under my notice, in which two young men made a great 
discovery. At Phillack there is part of a coped stone, and 
along the top of the ridge is a rude cable moulding. It is 
hardly credible, but these two gentlemen counted the remaining 
notches forming the cable, and, finding they came to thirty-two, 
decided at once that they represented Our Lord’s age. They 
were quite certain, because they had counted them twice /” 


On the whole, Mr. Langdon inclines to think that a 
system of symbolism has been developed out of the 
ornament, and not that the ornament was originally 
founded on symbolism. 


But with what object were these crosses erected ? 
The usual explanation is that they served two 
purposes. In the first place they were used by 
the wayfarers as praying-stations: and secondly 
they acted as guides or landmarks, directing the 
pilgrim across country, in the days when Cornwall 
was an almost trackless waste. 


“ Ah! native Cornwall! throned upon the Hills: 
Thy moorland pathways worn by Angel-feet ... ” 
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sings Hawker, and adds a note in florid prose to the 
effect that these pathways were in fact worn and 
trodden by religious pedestrians, although “the 
forefathers said in their simplicity” that they were 
Angel-tracks. One would like to have some evidence, 
beyond Hawker’s assertion, that these simple fore- 
fathers said anything of the sort; but there is fair 
evidence that the crosses stood to direct pilgrims to 
some holy well or shrine, just as we see the Stations 
of the Cross in Roman Catholic countries leading up 
toa Calvary. And this also explains why so many 
of the crosses are found in out-of-the-way places. 
Mr. Langdon examines this double explanation of 
their purpose and approves it. He adds, “There is 
an old tradition relating to the wayside or moorland 
crosses, which is worth recording, to the effect that 
it was a custom amongst the richer pilgrims to leave 
alms on these crosses for the benefit of the poorer 
brethren who followed them.” 


But then comes the important question, When 
were these crosses erected? And at once we are in 
darkness all but complete. We can say very little 
more than that the ruder specimens are probably 
older than the more elaborate, that the incised cross 
probably dates before the cross in low relief, and so 
forth: for anything beyond this we have to deal 
with the early history of Christianity in Cornwall, 
and that is one of the most hopeless subjects that 
ever teased and bewildered the imagination of man. 
Of all forlorn hopes of human industry and learning 
commend us to that so gallantly led by Mr. W. C. 
Borlase in his “Age of the Saints”: and in his 
concluding pages Mr. Borlaze admits the forlornness 
which has been apparent to the reader throughout. 
He says— 

“The task of endeavouring to make anything like a succinct 
history of the ‘ Age of the Saints’ out of the fragments at our 
disposal we have constantly felt to be not unlike that of gather- 
ing up the broken pieces of pottery from an ancient tomb with 
the hope of fitting them together so as to make one perfect vase, 
but finding, during the process, that they belong to several 
vessels, not one of which is capable of restoration as a whole, 
though some faint notion of the pristine shape of each may be 
gained from the geueral pattern and contour of its shards.” 


All we can say is that Cornwall contains traces of 
three distinct Christianising activities before the 
date (925-940 A.D.) of its reception of the particular 
form of Christianity imposed by the see of Canter- 
bury. We have a period of Irish influence and 
Irish missioners: another of Welsh influence and 
Welsh missioners: a third of Breton or Armorican 
influence and missioners who came to us from 
Auxerre and Troyes to combat the Pelagian heresy. 
With these last we arrive at a date on which we 
can depend. St. Germanus of Auxerre and St. 
Lupus of Troyes came to us in 429 a.p. But if we 
turn to the crosses, the great majority are un- 
ornamented and afford no clue; while of the 
ornamented ones a few only point to Brittany, and 
in none of them can Mr. J. Romilly Allen (the first 
authority on the subject) detect any Irish influence. 
The patterns of the majority are more nearly akin 
to those occurring in Wales. And the date of the 
Welsh influence on Cornish Christianity (though 
Mr. Borlase dates it circa 520-682 A.D.) is about the 
most uncertain of all. The case of the unornamented 
crosses is all but desperate. We only know that the 
numbers of them (all in West Cornwall) which 
bear figures of Christ upon the cross cannot be 
earlier than 680 or 683 A.D., when the Quinisext 
Council at Constantinople decided in favour of 
realism and decreed that an image of the Saviour 
should henceforth take the place of the Agnus Dei 
by which He had been symbolised upon the 
monuments of the fifth and sixth centuries. 


Perhaps the geographical distribution of the 
crosses deserves even more stress than Mr. Langdon 
has laid on it. The distinction between East and 
West Cornwall is not a mere nominalists’ contrivance. 
It still marks and, as far as we can tell, has al- 


difference. The line of demarcation is usually drawn 
from Crantock Bay, on the North Coast, to Veryan 
Bay, on the English Channel; and if we adopt this 
and apply it to the classified lists of crosses drawn 
up by Mr. Langdon, we get some rather curious 
results. For instances—(1) There are 10 plain Latin 
crosses in Cornwall: and of these seven are in the 
E., while the three in the W. are all found in the one 
parish of St. Paul. (2) There are 47 crosses that 
bear the figure of Our Lord: and of these 45 are in 
the W., while the remaining two are found in the 
one parish of Mawgan in Pyder. (3) Of a total of 67 
wheel crosses having equal-limbed crosses in relief 
on the head, E. Cornwall claims 46 and W. Cornwall 
21; while of 23 wheel crosses bearing the Latin cross 
with upper limbs in head, E. Cornwall has two only 
to 2linthe W. Theseand other striking inequalities 
of distribution may be worthy of special treatment 
in an appendix when Mr. Langdon’s book reaches a 
second edition, as I hope it will. 
A. T.Q. C. 
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SOME OLD FRIENDS. 


Tue HovusenxoLtp or Srr THomas More. 
John C. Nimmo. 


| OW pleasant a thing it is to see old friends one 

had thought forgotten, but who made your child- 
hood happy, suddenly reappear in brave attire, and 
take the winds of March with beauty! We gave quite 
a jump the other day, accidentally beholding in a 
bookseller’s shop, marvellously printed, delightfully 
bound, and most feelingly illustrated, the very book 
that, thirty years ago, in humbler yet suitable form, 
first made us love Sir Thomas More. 

Miss Manning was in many households a favourite 
author. The book by the name of which she was 
alone known—her “ Mary Powell”—was, perhaps, 
the least popular, but “Cherry and Violet: a Story 
of the Great Plague,” and the “ Colloquies of Edward 
Osborne,” competed with “The Household of Sir 
Thomas More” for the suffrages of the schoolroom. 
It is amazing how this delightful—and, in her 
way, well-known—author has escaped publicity. 
Nothing seems known of her. Her name is not to 
be found in the “ National Dictionary of Biography” 
—a strange oversight. Marie Manning is there, the 
famous—or is it infamous ?—murderess ; and rightly 
so, too. But for the author of “Mary Powell” and 
“Cherry and Violet” and the other favourites of 
one’s youth you may look in vain, not only in the 
great “ Dictionary of National Biography,” but in 
the copipus Allibone. Nor will “Mary Powell” 
be found with the other Maries of fiction in Messrs. 
Halkett and Laing’s “ Dictionary of Anonymities.” 
We cannot but think the editor of this beautiful 
edition of one of Miss Manning's books might have 
tried a little harder to atone for the laches of his 
predecessors, to the extent, at all events, of discover- 
ing for us her Christian names, and of presenting 
them, along with her surname, on the title-page of 
the book, which, after all, is Miss Manning's book 
and nobody else's. 

Mr. Hutton does, it is true, in the course of his 
introduction, tell us that Miss Manning was the 
sister of Mr. William Oke Manning, who is in the 
“Dictionary of National Biography.” His father 
was a London merchant, and, in his turn, the son 
of a certain James Manning, a Unitarian minister in 
Exeter, who was also the father of Serjeant Manning. 
We regret to have to add that Charles Lamb's 
Manning was no relation to these Mannings. 

Miss Manning was brought up in her father’s 
London house; but what was her fate, when she 
was born, by what names baptised, or when she 
died, we are nowhere told ; the more’s the pity, for 
we cherish her memory, and long to know some- 
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couraged, as we hope he will be, by the sale of this 
beautiful book, will be prompted to publish other 
of her books, in which case he will, we trust, give us 
the information of which we stand so sorely in need. 
“The Household of Sir Thomas More” is a book 
of rare charm and unusual character. It limns an 
interior and seeks to picture for us the daily life 
and family, coterie talk of one of the most charming 
men that ever lived. More is far enough away from 
us to enable this to be done without any impertin- 
ence. To put words in the mouth of a great 
historical character is a task best reserved for 
dramatic genius; but so gracious was Sir Thomas 
More, so good, so playful, that when a spirit akin 
to his by piety and womanly insight takes him in 
hand, and, working on the materials we already 
possess, gives us a composition in which his family 
is ranged around him basking in the sunshine of his 
charm, we do not feel anything but grateful and 
happy. This, we think, Miss Manning has success- 
fully done, though we must admit that the glamour 
of our departed youth still lingers about the page, 
whilst the quaint turn of some of the sentences, read 
after an interval of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, gave a tug at our heart-strings, recalling as 
they did silenced voices and family faces vanished 
for many a weary day. 

It is not easy to give extracts from such a book, 
but the following is a fair example of its style and 
method. The book, it must be remembered, pur- 
ports to be made up of extracts from the diary of 
Margaret More, afterwards Roper. 


“Tis singular the love that Jack and Cecy have for one 
another—it resembleth that of twins. Jack is not forward at 
his books; on the other hand, he hath a resolution of char- 
acter which Cecy altogether wants. Last night, when Erasmus 
spoke of children’s sins, I observed her squeeze Jack’s hand with 
all her might. I know what she was thinking of. Having both 
been forbidden to approach a favourite part of the river bank, 
which had given way from too much use, one or the other of 
‘em _ transgressed, as was proven by the small footprints in the 
mud, as well as by a nosegay of flowers that grow not save by 
the river—to wit, purple loosestrife, cream and codlins, scorpion 
grass, water plantain, and the like. Neither of em would confess, 
and Jack, therefore, was sentenced to be whipt. As he walked 
off with Mr. Drew, I observed Cecy turn so pale that I whispered, 
‘Father, I was certain she was guilty.’ He made answer, ‘ Never 
mind, we cannot beat a girl, and "twill answer the same purpose. 
In flogging him, we flog both.’ Jack bore the first stripe or 
two well enow, I suppose; but at length we heard him ery out, 
on which Ceey could not forbear to do the same, and then stopt 
both her ears. I expected every moment to hear her say, ‘ Father, 
*twas I!’ But no, she had not the courage for that; only when 
Jack came forth, all smireched with tears, she put her arm about 
his neck, and they walked off together into the Nullery. Since 
that hour she hath been more devoted to him than ever, if 

ossible ; and he, boylike, finds satisfaction in making her his 
ittle slave. But the beauty lay in my father’s improvement of 
the circumstance. Taking Cecy on his knee that evening (for 
she was not ostensibly in disgrace), he began to talk of atonement 
and mediation for sin, and who it was that bare our sins for us 
on the Tree. "Tis thus he turns the daylie accidents of our quiet 
lives into lessons of deep import, not pedantically delivered, but 
welling forth from a full and fresh mind.” 


The illustrations, by Mr. John Jellicoe and Mr. 
Herbert Railton, are of singular beauty and full 
of feeling. Altogether it is a delightful book— 
pictures, letterpress, type, binding and all. 





AN IRISH PILGRIM IN FRANCE. 


THREE Montus IN THE Forests oF France: A Pit- 
GRIMAGE IN SEARCH OF THE VESTIGES OFr IRISH 
Saints. By Margaret Stokes, Hon. Member R.LA. 
London: George Bell & Sons. 


Tuis book has many charms. It is learned, 
picturesque, curious, and out of the beaten track. 
Elements not less varied than well ascertained give 
it a flavour of early Celtic romance; and there is a 
wistful pathos in these journeyings to the place of 
the dead—to lonely churches, sacred spots which 
the forests hide in Ardennes or Burgundy, and 
towns still famous, though the world’s traflic has 
departed from them. Who knows more than the 











name of Luxeuil? But Luxeuil, between the years 
574 and 700, was the centre of learning to those 
Frankish Celts who have played their part not 
obscurely in European chronicles. The hasty 
modern reader is apt to confuse St. Columbanus with 
St. Columkille, and would not stand a short examin- 
ation about either. Yet the Columba of the North 
—fierce, tender-hearted Ulsterman, a poet and a 
dreamer—is one of the most attractive figures that 
the British Islands may boast. His Iona did more 
to spread Christianity than all the Bible Societies 
ever founded. In like manner his namesake, 
Columban the traveller, took in hand the Pagan 
Gauls, sent disciples into Belgium, became the father 
of thousands of monks, and left undying memories 
of himself in Switzerland as well as in Italy. 
Luxeuil was his great foundation. The list of 
teachers who spread from thence during the seventh 
century, and were venerated as saints, runs through 
the year’s calendar. They survive in the names of 
towns or villages over a large part of France. And 
the genius of Columban himself, somewhat intract- 
able, averse to indulging any weakness in human 
nature, yielded only to the Roman largeness and 
the statesmanship of St. Benedict, whose black 
monks peacefully overcame the white-vestured Celts. 
Read the story in Montalembert. 

That is all genuine history, well worth knowing, 
with the freshness of poetry, and the old, mystic, 
credulous religion of these visionaries to heighten 
its grace. Round about the truth of fact legends 
are quaintly drawn like an illumined border: some 
naive, as that of the birds nestling in the hermit’s 
beard; others highly romantic, as when the dead 
Corbican is wafted in a boat across the sea, and 
upward against the current of Seine and Oise, till he 
reaches the cell of his master, St. Algise; and the 
most famous of all, St. Fursa’s trance, in which 
Heaven and [ell are opened to his inner sense and 
vision. It was for the sake of this Dantean experi- 
ence, the author tells us, that she published her 
book. However, she has given much else, and the 
notes of travel concerning Péronne, Laon, St. Riquier, 
and Luxeuil itself are vivid enough to bring before 
us a whole age that has vanished. Illustrations, 
also, unpretending but precise, reproduce the objects 
of interest which still are left—too few, indeed— 
from the French Revolution, and which throw a 
light upon the missions of the Irish saints and 
scholars down to the Carlovingian period. Questions 
of art, especially those which bear on the origin and 
peculiar style of enamelling in medieval Ireland, 
lead up to such names as St. Eloi, Bishop of Rheims, 
Master of the Frankish Mint, and friend of more 
than one Celtic teacher. But, undoubtedly, St. 
Farsa’s Vision is the gem to which these other 
details afford a delightful setting. 

Fursa was the near kinsman of St. Brandan, who 
built and equipped, under heavenly guidance, as he 
believed, the three wooden ships with which he 
sought to reach Hy Brasil, the world beyond the 
ocean. Both these adventurous saints lived by the 
Western Sea: Brandgh, in Kerry; Fursa, on the 
shores of Lough Corrib, in Galway. But from Gal- 
way the latter travelled to Burghcastle, in Suffolk, 
and by and by to France. The venerable Bede 
describes him as “that sublime man,” who had 
glimpses during his mortal life into eternity. The 
number of his biographies in Latin and old French 
is very great. We may reckon with confidence that 
Dante had heard of him, knew some of the par- 
ticulars which distinguish his revelation of the 
unseen world, and has wrought them up into the 
“ Divine Comedy.” Fursa wrote thirty years before 
the Saxon Drithelm, and he begins the long line of 
Irish visions that are still extant, and were so widely 
celebrated during the later Middle Ages. We must 
be cautious, however, not to mistake the several 
parts which Pagan and Christian ideas contributed 
to this cycle of mythology. The Pagan Irish seem 
to have been acquainted only with an Elysium, 
quite unvexed by the sense of sin or moral Nemesis ; 
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while, from the ninth century onwards, the visions 
of the saints grow darker, and the smoke of the 
nether deeps thickens into a horrid and everlasting 
gloom. In Fursa we can trace both lines of tradi- 
tion. But he is, on the whole, terrifying, though 
with some brilliant poetic imagery. To him, as a 
Celt, Heaven seems all “like the faint exquisite music 
of a dream.” The angels “ fly before him like great 
flocks of birds with gleaming wings.” On the other 
hand, he sees “the army of demons” as a black 
crowd rolling forward, “ with long stretched-out 
necks, and bronzed and swollen heads, their bodies 
deformed, and black, and scranny,” all which will 
remind us of Pre-Raphaelite phantoms in conflict 
with the hosts of the shining ones. There is, never- 
theless, a characteristic brightness and lustre in the 
description of Heaven—a certain light, ethereal 
touch, more transparent even than we shall find 
in Dante's “ Paradiso"—the source of which is not 
the Apocalypse but that “Happy Other-world” 
across the waters, whereunto Brandan voyaged. Celt 
and Christian, also, are happily mingled in the saying 
which Fursa brought back from his swoon, “ No 
sacrifice of works is so acceptable to God asa patient 
and a gentle heart to which adversity is gain.” One 
tremendous incident concludes the vision, when 
“demons seize a man from out the fire, and hurl his 
body over Fursa’s shoulder, burning him,” so that 
the scar was left, and the mark also on his face, 
until his dying day. What an admirable subject for 
some Irish artist, if there beany that has the inward 
sight as well as the hand that can draw! 

We might go on, were space not denied us, to 
describe other fine things in this volume, but let so 
much suffice. It is all sound workmanship; a theme 
suggestive and in many points original; and a his- 
tory the wildest chapters of which give us true 
knowledge regarding those now forgotten men and 
women to whom some of the civilisation on which 
we pride ourselves most is due. In such restorations 
of neglected lore the antiquarian is akin to the poet. 
And what more urgent need have we, in our dark 
modern world, than of the poet’s dream ? 


CANON HOARE, 
Epwarp Hoare, M.A. A Record of his Life. Edited by 
the Rev. J. H. Townsend, D.D. London: Hodder & 


Stoughton. 


By that party in the Church of England which 
looked to him as a religious leader, and by the vast 
congregations, both of visitors and denizens, who 
learned at Tunbridge Wells to love his pastoral 
ministrations during more than forty years, this 
Life of Canon Hoare will be welcomed gratefully. 
The biographer has played his part with judgment 
and with self-suppression ; his materials are readably 
condensed, the sacredness of private journals is re- 
spected, in dealing with polemical controversies no 
jarring note is struck ; while from a career deficient 
in intellectual interests and uneventful beyond 
parochial and mission fields, Mr. Hoare’s command- 
ing influence and widely accepted leadership are 
convincingly explained and justified. 

Son to Samuel Hoare, the Quaker banker— 
nephew to Mrs. Fry, to Sir Fowell Buxton, to J. J. 
Gurney—he was nursed in Evangelical traditions 
and beliefs; at eight years old subscribing to the 
Church Missionary Society, and at fifteen secretly 
dedicating himself to the ministry. From a private 
tutor of great ability and earnestness he went up in 
due time to Cambridge; to join the band of Charles 
Simeon’s devotees, attending sermons, distributing 
tracts, holding religious meetings in his rooms, 
collecting a hundred guineas for the Bible Society ; 
but also coming out as Scholar of Trinity and Fifth 
Wrangler, and carrying his College boat to the head 
of the river. He missed his Fellowship in the first 
trial ; and while hesitating as to his future course, 
received a “leading” in the offer of a curacy, and 


on the Suffolk cliffs. He moved from curacy to 
curacy, twice breaking down in health; married the 
daughter of Sir Benjamin Brodie, settled eventually 
at Tunbridge Wells, where he remained until his 
death at the age of eighty-two. 
The tenor of his outward life was that of most 
active town clergymen. His church retained the 
fashion of sixty years since: flat ceiling, deep 
galleries, three-decker, black gown in the pulpit, 
sermon written, but so skilfully delivered as to 
seem spoken. Elaborate machinery with numerous 
leisured helpers covered every parish need; the 
schools were well worked and munificently sus- 
tained; Bible classes and prayer meetings reached 
the well-to-do parishioners, weekly mission services 
gathered in the publicans and sinners from the 
slums; and while all the religious societies were 
well supported, the Church Missionary, ever nearest 
to the Vicar’s heart, drew collections of £200 on 
every anniversary celebration. But our interest 
in a prophet—and a prophet Edward Hoare un- 
doubtedly was—is metaphysical rather than objec- 
tively biographic; we are curious to analyse the 
moral impulses and psychic energy which endow 
with unerring intuition and magnetising force a 
great teacher's invasion of his hearers’ hearts and 
consciences. They will be found, we think, to 
demand four constituents: conviction, authority, 
experience, passion; and of these the last two are 
paramount. Conviction may be irrational, authority 
spurious ; but the experience must have been intense, 
and the passion must be genuine. Hoare’s belief had 
no intellectual basis; assuming without inquiry the 
Calvinistic dogmas of his nursery and tutors, he set 
himself laboriously to collect and group from the 
New Testament every passage which could defend 
or seem to defend these postulates, amassing thereby 
a minute topical knowledge of Scripture and a 
powerful artillery of “texts” iu support of his 
several preconceptions, but unaware of any higher 
criticism which might invalidate the texts them- 
selves, or challenge as intellectually and morally 
untenable the theories in whose maintenance 
they were fulminated. From his “experiences” 
his biographer lifts the veil; they were 
such as no consistent Puritan can escape. To 
him life is not a continuous struggle between 
the lower and the higher elements in our dual 
nature, in which occasional defeat is inevitable 
and ultimate victory gradual, but a level period of 
“enmity,” to be disturbed by awakening conscious- 
ness, and to issue instantaneously in a condition of 
permanent reconciliation. His aim is to generate 
this consciousness in himself and others, to detect, 
localise, parade the sequent change. To some 
professors of this creed the struggle is fictitious, the 
emergence a shibboleth; to others it is a lasting 
upheaval of the moral nature ; and when the tempera- 
ment is sympathetic and participative it becomes a 
tremendous implement of propagandism. And 
this was the secret of Hoare’s success. From 
critical, scholarly, exacting audiences his teaching 
would have glanced aside; with a Tunbridge 
Wells constituency, partly frivolous and fashion- 
able, partly uneducated and middle-class, it 
found respectful or ecstatic response. A preacher 
who has but a single subject, yet drives that subject 
home with persistent impact, i3 as irresistible as 
Coleridge’s steam engine: he is “a giant with one 
idea.” The prophetic spirit, the prophetic insight, 
redeem the weariness of iteration. Familiar through 
incessant pastoral contact with the needs and 
thoughts of those who crowd his unsightly galleries 
and pews, convinced of his own commission to ad- 
dress them in the might of conscious inspiration, he 
impresses his own commanding personality on the 
flock whom it is given him to lead; their moral 
characters are continuously purified, their estimate 
of life exalted, by the overshadowing influence of a 
good man’s presence. 

One-sided, Hoare unquestionably was; his teach- 
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of the intellectual faculties ; he discouraged literary 
and artistic interests in those belonging to him; 
looked on verbal decoration as fatal to efficacious 
preaching ; condemned Archbishop Magee’s powerful 
sermons as too brilliant for the winning of souls; 
and his own letters, journals, recorded talk, remind 
us rather too depressingly of Mr. Bulstrode’s utter- 
ances in “Middlemarch.” One compares involuntarily 
his sententious other-worldliness with the ampler 
yet not less prophetic investiture of such men as 
Arthur Stanley or Charles Kingsley; their totality 
of lifelong development, their acceptance of every 
good and perfect gift as from above, and the har- 
mony of soul which such conception wrought in 
them. Yet a diamond is none the less a diamond 
because its facets are comparatively few; and it is 
probable that Hoare’s very limitations intensified his 
potency for good in the field where his lot was cast. 
Loving, persuasive, trusty, he worked as ever in his 
great Taskmaster's eye; the devotion of his flock to 
him while living, and their passionate grief at his 
loss, remain on record as monuments of his worth 
and his success. 


ICE-WORK. 
Ice-Work: Present AND Past. By T. G. Bonney, D.Sc. 
LL.D, F.R.S., F.S A., F.G.S. (International Scientific 
Series.) London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
THE new volume of the “International Scientific 
Series’ contains an account of ice-caps and glaciers, 
and of the facts of glacial geology. Detailed dis- 
cussion of the physical properties of ice is not 
included in the scope of the work, these having 
been dealt with in a previous volume of the series. 
The glacial epoch is not altogether a matter of 
the past, for in the Polar regions the climate is 
as severe as any of which we possess geological 
evidence. In the Antarctic regions particularly the 
power of ice is shown in full development, and the 
precipitation of moisture is greater here than in 
the vicinity of the North Pole. The summer 
temperature is lower; and, finally, the land area 
which serves as the gathering ground of the ice 
is larger, the Antarctic Continent being larger, 
probably, than Australia. Unfortunately the diffi- 
culties of exploration are very great, notably on 
account of the dense ice-packs, and of the immense 
rampart of ice which projects beyond the coast- 
line of the Antarctic Continent rising from 200 to 
300 feet sheer out of the sea. Consequently most 
of our knowledge of the behaviour of ice in large 
masses is derived from the study of the ice-cap 
of Greenland, and of the glaciers of the Alps and 
other mountain ranges. Nansen, in his adventurous 
journey across the Greenland plateau, found the 
whole of that mountainous country swathed in 
a frozen mantle, snow above and ice beneath, 
which fills the valleys and covers the moun- 
tains even at an altitude of 8,000 feet. On the 
coast-line, where the bare hills are exposed, the 
frost breaks down the cliffs, the débris falling on 
the “ foot-ice” which fringes the shore, and whicb, 
in summer, carries away and distributes the 
material. Transport by floating ice is one of the 
two principal agencies on which geologists rely in 
explaining the wide distribution of ice-marked 
materials. The other agency in ice-work (in the 
geologist’s acceptation of the term) is the viscous 
flow of glaciers down the valleys which slope away 
from their gathering grounds among mountain 
peaks. This transport by land ice is most readily 
studied in the Alps. When the Alpine glaciers 
had their maximum extent, the whole of the Swiss 
lowland was buried beneath them, the ice welled 
up to a height of 3,000 feet against the flanks of 
the Jura; the Rhone valley glacier was seventy 
miles long, and ice-worn blocks were carried nearly 
as far as Lyons; while on the south the ice covered 
the sites of the Italian lakes. Of the other glaciers 
mentioned by Professor Bonney, one of the most 
interesting is that of Mount Kenya, situated right 





under the equator, the moist atmoephere providing 
Central Africa with glaciers, which all the cold of 
the Arctic Circle cannot produce in the dry climate 
of Siberia. The New Zealand glaciers extend to 
lower levels than those of Switzerland, and in one 
case, at least, tree-ferns grow almost on the terminal 
moraine. When a glacier happens to be stationary, 
it is by no means impossible for vegetation to 
flourish on the ice itself, as may be seen in Alaska, 
of all unlikely places, where the Malaspina glacier 
is in parts so covered with earth and vegetation 
that the ice can scarcely be seen. The evidences 
of former glaciation in the North American continent 
have been carefully studied. The chief gathering 
grounds of the ice were the regions north of the 
St. Lawrence, and the northern parts of the Rockies, 
which for 1,200 miles in length and 400 in width, 
probably resembled the Greenland of to-day. 
Scandinavia was, no doubt, another Greenland, 
and, indeed, still retains great ice-fields. 

In Britain the Highlands were covered with ice, 
and there were important gathering grounds in the 
Eaglish Lake district, at Wastdale Crag and in tke 
Arenig region of North Wales. From these, erratics 
and other ice-formed material have been carriel1 as 
far south as London. Whether the transport was 
by land ice, or by floating ice, is another question— 
a very burning question, too, among geologists, 
which Professor Bonney discusses pretty fully, but 
leaves his readers to decide for themselves. 

A reduction of 12° or 15° Fahrenheit in the mean 
annual temperature would suffice to restore the 
glacial epoch to most of those districts in the 
northern hemisphere which once were clothed with 
ice. Britain, we are glad to note, would probably 
require a reduction of 20° before succumbing to the 
ice-fiend. In the southern hemisphere the necessary 
reduction of temperature would be even less than in 
the northern half of the world. According te Pro- 
fessor Bonney— 


“The low temperature which undoubtedly prevailed during 
the glacial epoch has not yet received any sat'sfactory explana- 
tion. Each one that has been proposed is either inadequate or 
attended by grave difficulties. . . It is therefore probable that 
some factor which is essential for the complete solution of the 
problem is as yet undiscovered—or, at any rate, the importance 
of one which is already known has not been duly recognised.” 


The question whether there have been several 
epochs of glaciation is thus summed up by Professor 
Bonney, who is nothing if not judicial— 


“So far as the evidence at present goes, a glacial epoch 
appears to hare been a very rare—perhaps an almost unique— 
episode in the history of the earth.” 


Professor Bonney's excellent and painstaking 
review of the principal facts of glacier geology 
leaves a strong impression upon the reader that 
we have not a sufficiently exact and detailed know- 
ledge of what work ice really can do. A great deal 
that has been written about the work of ice in rasp- 
ing, grinding, scouring, scooping, and generally 
riding roughshod over the earth is purely supposi- 
tional. The resources of petrology do, indeed, 
enable us to track a boulder to its native glacier, 
but about the mode of transport we know very 
little for certain. Professor Bonney thinks we are 
likely to remain in this semi-ignorance “until the 
Polar regions have been more thoroughly studied 
with a view to learning the effects, habits, and 
physical properties of large masses of ice.” 

We should like to add the suggestion that in 
glacial geology the time has come for the introduc- 
tion of laboratory methods, which of late years have 
successfully solved other geological problems, such, 
e.g.,as to the mode of formation of eruptive rocks. 
Now that we have such complete command of arti- 
ficial cold, with freezing machinery and freezing 
chambers on a large scale and in common use, it 
would be perfectly feasible to produce and to con- 
trol the action of model glaciers and ice-caps, and 
to set them definite work to do, such as transporting 
blocke, digging out lake basins, and so forth. 
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THREE BOOKS UPON RELIGION, 
Weex-Day Lrivine. Third Edition. By Samuel Pearson, 
M.A. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
Scno.ars or, Curist. By Samuel Pearson, M.A. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
In Rewer or Dovsr. By the Rev. R. E. Welsh, M.A. 
London: James Clarke & Co. 


THE first two books on our list are by Mr. Samuel 
Pearson, M.A., of Manchester. One of them, on 
“ Week-Day Living,” has reached its third edition. 
The other, “ Scholars of Christ,” is a series of short 
papers on the same lines of practical life, with a 
number of others on Spiritual Religion. Mr. Pear- 
son is an orthodox Christian, with sane and whole 
views of life. Hesees the equal need of the intensive 
and the extensive in religion. He is shrewd, and 
of a wide experience. He writes clearly, and draws 
on his experience for apt and lively illustrations. 
His common-sense, however, is not alwaysdistinguish- 
able from commonplace; and a little humour would 
vastly help his honest and tender teaching. Both 
books are certain to do good, and may be commended 
to young men and women. They discriminate the 
essential from the accidental in religion, and they 
talk in a manly, cheery way about our daily life. 

Mr. Welsh’s collection of papers “In Relief of 
Doubt,” after discussing “The Art of Doubting 
Well,” “The Making of Sceptics,” “ Does it Matter 
What a Man Believes?” and “Good Sceptics and 
Bad Christians,” takes up many of the same ques- 
tions which Mr. Horton treats with regard to the 
originality of Jesu3, the real Jesus, the documents 
in which He is presented to us, and our personal 
verification of them; then handles the moral diffi- 
culties of the Old Testament and its inspiration, and 
closes with three essays on the evolution of Man 
and his greatness, and the question of the goodness 
of Providence, We can very heartily commend 
these papers. They are brief and lucid, unpre- 
tentious and attractive, thoroughly candid and 
well-informed. “The doubts that are current 
among busy men to-day are,” says Mr. Welsh with 
good reason, “usually of the practical sort dis- 
cussed in the present volume. If my treatment 
of such questions appear too slight and condensed 
to be at all adequate, I must plead that those for 
whom the book is intended do not desire elaborate 
discussions. Neither in short chapters nor long 
ones can doubt be totally dissolved and the ordeal 
ended ; I offer only hints and ventures in relief of 
mental perplexity.” This is admirably intended, 
and a careful perusal of the book enables us to 
say that the intention is as admirably executed. 





FICTION. 

A Woman Inrervenes. By Robert Barr. 
Chatto & Windus. 
Tue Rose or Luvcirer. 

A. D. Innes & Co. 
Toe New VIRTUE. 
Series. ) 


London : 


By Frederick White. London : 


By Mrs. Oscar Beringer. 
London: William Heinemann. 


BrRiGuT dialogue, brisk action, shrewd character- 
isation, and a general air of Transatlantic “ cuteness,” 
are the salient features of “ A Woman Intervenes.” 
The story is genuinely humorous, whilst the 
evolution of its complicated plot is so dexterously 
managed as to keep the reader on the alert from 
beginning to end. It is eminently a story of to-day, 
dealing as it does with the latest—and, we must 
add, the most objectionable—developments of journa 
listic enterprise. Of the two heroines, one, Miss 
Jennie Brewster, is a journalist of intensely modern 
type. Young, pretty, and fascinating, she prides 
herself not upon these merely feminine attractions 
but upon her reputation as the most audacious and 
unscrupulous newspaper spy of her day—a reputa- 
tion which has caused her to be known and dreaded 
in two continents. Miss Brewster, at the opening 
of this tale, is on the eve of undertaking one of 
those secret missions in which her soul delights; 


(Pioneer 





for her employer, the editor of the New York Argus, 
is despatching her to Europe with orders to possess 
herself, by fair means or by foul, of a certain 
commercial secret, in order that he may secure the 
glory of being first in the field with its publication. 
Now this secret rests with two young Englishmen, 
Wentworth and Kenyon, who, in their respective 
capacities of chartered accountant and mining 
engineer, have been engaged by a London syndicate 
to report upon the financial value of a certain 
Canadian mine. Miss Brewster's orders, therefore, 
are that she shall worm herself so far into the con- 
fidence of these young men as to extract from them 
their carefully guarded report, and to cable its 
contents to her editor at the first opportunity. 
With the utmost goodwill, and, indeed, with eager 
zest, the young lady agrees to enact the Delilah-like 
réle thus allotted to her; and, embarking forthwith 
aboard the s.s. Caloric, she speedily sets to work at 
this congenial task. Feminine instinct warns her 
that to attack John Kenyon, a grim and taciturn 
personage, would be waste of valuable time; so she 
wisely concentrates her fascinations upon his friend, 
George Wentworth, whom she perceives to be of far 
more susceptible calibre. On this unfortunate 
young man the fair spy’s grace and charm make the 
desired impression, and in a weak moment he di- 
vulges to her the secret of the report. Instantly 
the siren unmasks herself, owns her true character, 
and, laughing at her victim’s frantic rage and despair, 
coolly prepares the fatal cablegram which will bring 
renown to her and ruin to her poor dupe. We will 
not disclose the strange chapter of accidents by 
whose means Wentworth’s honour is saved while 
his pretty enemy is routed. It is all very amusingly 
narrated by Mr. Barr, who deserves warm congratu- 
lations upon his really admirable portrayal of femin- 
ine nature. Jennie Brewster, with her frank audacity, 
her incomparable coolness, readiness of resource, 
and indomitable courage under the most embarrass- 
ing circumstances, is a masterly creation, feminine 
to the core, in spite of the superficial cynicism which 
lends so piquant a charm to the underlying tender- 
ness of her character. As a type of modern woman- 
hood this portrait is strikingly faithful, and Mr. 
Barr's satire, pungent though it be, is never ill- 
natured. The second heroine in “ A Woman Inter- 
venes” is of widely different stuff from the sprightly 
little New Yorker, and in her Saxon solidity of 
character| affords 'an excellent foil to Miss Brewster's 
volatile graces. There is plenty of plot and incident 
in the story, an abundance of pleasant humour, and 
some discreet love-making, all of which we must 
leave our readers to find out for themselves. We 
can promise them that in so doing they will make the 
acquaintance of a delightfully fresh, animated, and 
wholesome book. 

The theory that every man has his price, and 
that the power of gold for evil is practically un- 
limited, is that upon which Mr. Frederick White has 
founded himself in writing “The Robe of Lucifer.” 
A millionaire, with more than the wealth of Monte 
Cristo, and with Monte Cristo’s lordly carelessness as 
to the manner in which he spends it, announces to a 
friend, so far as we can gather, for no sufficient 
reason, that with his wealth he can play the part of 
Satan. His friend, who is an optimist, declares that 
he will fail miserably, and that not even his gold is 
great enough to seduce the hearts of honest men and 
women. Finally, the two enter into a kind of wager. 
The millionaire is to use his money in order to tempt 
his fellow-creatures to their ruin. He has a wonder- 
ful private secretary, rejoicing in the appropriate 
name of Death—a creature, apparently, who, like 
Satan himself, is the personification of intellect 
without heart or conscience. To this person he en- 
trusts the performance of the mission he has under- 
taken. Armed with an unlimited credit, Death is to 
go out into the world, and to lure not the weak and 
fallen but the strong and the great to their ruin. 
So he goes forth on his Satanic errand, and we have 
the result in more than a dozen sturies recounting 
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his successes. They are of every possible kind. A 
Cabinet Minister who has a passion for orchids (we 
hope there is no personal allusion in this) steals a 
unique plant for which he has been looking for 
years, and which, through the machinations of 
Death, has been placed within his reach under con- 
ditions which seem to make detection impossible. 
But Death is on his track all the time, and the 
statesman has to expiate his offence by committing 
suicide. A popular bishop, hard-pressed for money, 
steals the diamonds of a tipsy Begum with the 
absolute assurance that he can never be found ont, 
and in due time is found in his bed dead from an 
overdose of opium. All through the ranks of the 
upper classes Death goes about laying his plots with 
devilish ingenuity, and the only occasion on which 
he meets with even a partial failure is when an 
astute Scotchman, who has sacrificed his apparently 
rugged honesty, succeeds in keeping the bribe by 
which he had been lured. Mr. White’s idea is un- 
doubtedly a good one, and it is worked out with a 
very considerable degree of skill; but there is not 
that clo:e attention to detail in the construction of 
the plots that is needed to secure their acceptance 
by the reader, and the easy successes of the tempter 
become, in the course of time, monotonous, Other- 
wise the book may be recommended to those who 
are fond of short stories of incident and intrigue. 

“The New Virtue” cannot beregarded asa pleasant 
book, and it is certainly not a book that can be 
recommended for the perusal of the young person. 
It deals with a delicate problem in a spirit that is 
more than slightly morbid. Of the actual handling 
of the incidents we can make no complaint. Mrs. 
Beringer does her best to make her account of 
unpleasant incidents as inoffensive as possible; 
but the treatment of her theme, which, so far as 
we can understand it, is the equality of rights 
between the two sexes in the matter of a first 
fault, shows rather a feminine sense of the injustice 
of the present system than the philosophic breadth 
of view to be desired alike in writers of both 
sexes. There is plenty of talent in the story, and if 
we could get outside the atmosphere which seems to 
be breathed by the leading characters, we should, no 
doubt, enjoy it; but, as it is, we feel that Mrs. 
Beringer has wasted her undoubted powers in writing 
a story which brings no conviction to the reader's 
mind. 


CRICKETER, MERCHANT, PROPHET. 


W. P. Locxuarr: A Lire Srory. Compiled by his Wife. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


Ir pictistic biographies are for the most part unedifying; 
shallow in their estimate of emotional problems, pharisaic in 
their parade of crude nostrams, and immodest in thrusting 
them upon others; yet as records of psychical struggle, as 
questings after the basis of spiritual vitality, as side-lights on 
that duel between the lower and the higher nature which under- 
lies the life-history of every human soul, the paltriest amongst 
them ministers to the philosophic student; and when deepened 
by moral intensity or complicated by intellectual subtleties—as 
in the “Grace Abounding” of John Bunyan ; as in the self- 
disseetions of the two Newmans and of Blanco White—they 
achieve an abiding human interest independent of and superior 
to theological or literary excellenco. 

To this higher class the book before us certainly does not 
belong ; but the unprofessional character of its hero marks it 
out from ordinary evangelical “Lives.” In his youth a famous 
cricketer, keeping wicket a3 the single amateur in the All 
England Eleven; in manhood a leading Liverpool merchant ; 
William Lockhart combined for thirty years with diversion and 
with business the labours of a voluntary pulpit orator, unrivalled 
in repute and in success. The anomaly of a preaching cricketer 
collected audiences in the beginving, which his eloquence and 
earnestness multiplied a hundredfold. An individualist to 
the core, he was ~ undenominational ; he finally became a 
Baptist because his thoroughness mado sprinkling “ unsatis- 
factory to his mind”! His ereed was rigidly Calvinist; he 
held that conversion must be conscious and instantaneous, 
basing his religious assurance on experimental emotion apart 
from and in direct defiance of rational conviction. “Saved or 
Unsaved?” was the one topic of his sermons, the one question 
which he deemed worthy of human consideration. 


ken. It descends on the illiterate and on the learned; is in- 
different to creeds and churches; animates a Latimer, a Loyola, 
a Wesley; inspires a ritualist like Charles Lowder to redeem 
East End savagery, an Antinomian like Spurgeon to leaven 
middle-class respectability. Not by the dectrines which they 
hold, but by the enthusiasm which apprehends belief and by 
the commanding porsonality which expounds it, such man 
stamp their impress on their fellows—a needful reminder to an 
age material and commonplace of the vis abdita with which it 
has after all to reckon, and which become; concrete now and 
again in men like William Lockhart. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Dicrionany oF Natronat Brocrarny. Edited by Sidney Lee. Vol. XLY. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co, 

THE new volume of the “ Dictionary of National Biography” 
is not one of the most interesting, but contains two articles of 
special importance—Mr. Barker's on the elder, and Mr. Hunt's 
on the younger Pitt. Both are very fairly and impartially 
executed, with no endeavour after exceptional brilliancy. The 
Pettys, Marquises of Lansdowne, and their ancestor, Sir William 
Petty, form an interesting historical group, as do the minor 
princes of the House of Plantagenet. Three other politicians 
of note are treated with conspicuous ability—Plunket, by Mr. 
J. A. Hamilton; Hugh Peters, by Mr. Firth ; and Francis Place 
by Mr. Graham Wallas. General Picton is the most distinguished 
military officer, and has foand an excellent biographer in 
Colonel Vetch. The clan of Philips, with all its various 
spellings, furnishes several names of interest. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen writes on Mrs. Piozzi, a natural appendage to his 
memoir of Johnson. Among divines, Bishop Philpotts and 
Dean Plumptre may be mentioned; among men of science, Plot 
and Playfair; among artists, Pistrucci and Pinwell. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.°* 


WE took up the book entitled “John White: A Memoir” 
without the least anticipation, for such a name stirred no 
memories. Simple as the record is, we can honestly say that we 
have read it with growing admiration, since it reveals in an 
artless manner and by many incidents the beauty of a life 
which without the least parade was devoted in no common 
sense to the service of others. Mr. White’s life was not less 
uneventful than honourable. He was born at Windsor in 1833, 
and he died at Eastbourne in the summer of Jast year. When 
he was twenty he entered as an assistant tue business house of 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, the great newsagents, and there he 
remained until his death forty-two years later. As Mr. Smith 
became more and more engrossed with bis duties in the House of 
Commons, Mr. White releved him by degrees of much re- 
sponsible work. Mr. White, as the business director of the firm, 
was brought into direct contact with young men in every part 
of the United Kingdom, and he proved himself in a real but 
most unassuming way to be their friend as well as chief. He 
was an earnest worker in connection with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in London; and in a score of other 
directions the practical, manly nature of his sunny and noble 
interpretation of religion was apparent. I+ is often assorted b 

people who take no pains to verify the suppo-el “ facts” which 
they state, that the character of an “out-and-out Christian 
man” is scarcely reconcilab!e with hard-headed applica- 
tion to the incessant claims of business, The career of John 
White—and it is known to thousands who saw him at close 
quarters in the wear and tear of ordinary life—gives the lie to 
such a sneer. He did much to raise the business of Messrs. 
W. H. Smith & Son to the remarkable position which it holds 
to-day, and he aleo found time—al] along the line of his daily 
work—to kelp in the highest sense those who freely songht his 
sympathy and aid. This book contains letters and incidents 
which throw into relief the winning aud magnetic qualities of 
a man who was certainly “diligent in business and fervent in 








*Jonxn Wire: A Memore. By Mrs. Edward Smith. Portrait, 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

Hypnotism, MESMERISM, AND THE New Whitcicrart. 
fart. New and Enlarged Edition, Illustrated. 
Elder & Co. 

Sm Tomas Browne’s ‘‘Hypnorarata’? ann THE ‘GARDEN OF 
Crrvus.”’ Edited by the late W. A. Greenhill, M.D. (Golden 
Treasury Series.) London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
SHAKESPEARE's ‘‘ TRaGEDY OF RomzO AND JuLizT”’ anp ‘‘ TRaGrny 
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Israel Gollancz, M.A, London: J. M. Dent & Co. 

Le Sikas pe Parts. Par Francisque Sarcoy. Editel by F. B. Kirk- 
man, B.A. (Blackie’s Modern French Texts.) London, Glasgow, 
and Dublin: Blackie & Son. 

Lanp Tenvre by Reoistration. By William Pilling. 
London : Chapman & Hall. 

“Tae Provost’ anp “Tre Last or tHe Larrps.”’ 
With Introdection by S. R. Crockett. Lilustrated. 
burgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 
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He was a prophet; and the prophetic afflatus is beyond our 
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spirit” throughout the length and breadth of his strenuous, 
modest, and useful career. 

We are glad that the common-sense of the community has 
asserted itself in the rapid demand for a new edition of Dr. 
Ernest Hart’s drastic and scientific exposure of the evils of 
* Hypnotism, Mesmerism, and the New Witcheraft.” Every 
clergyman and medical man is aware that a vast amount of 
mischief has been done by these pestilential heresies, which 
appeal most of all to those who are warped in moral bias and 
intellectually feeble. The book exposes the tricks of thought- 
reader and mesmerist, and lays stress on the therapeutic useless- 
ness and social danger of hypnotism. The view of Professor 
Charcot, that for curative purposes hypnotism is very rarely 
usefal and often injurious, is fully sustained by the statements of 
this eminently opportune volume. The hypnotism of “ Trilby” 
is made the subject of some interesting comments in the closing 
ages, 

' Sir Thomas Browne's “ Hydrotaphia” and “The Garden of 
Cyrus” form the most recent volume of the “ Golden Treasury 
Series.” Students of the “ Religio Medici” will regret to learn 
that Dr. Greenhill, who edited with abundant knowledge and 
scholarly care the best modern edition of that famous book, 
died when he was engaged over the final pages of this critical 
edition of two of the less known works of the Norwich mystic 
and physician. The “ Hydrotaphia” and “The Garden of 
Cyrus” were published together in a small octavo volame in 
the year 1658, when Sir Thomas Browne, then in his fifty-third 
year, had been settled for more than a seore of years in the 
practice of the healing art at Norwich. “The ‘ Hydrotaphia’ 
has taken its place as an English classic, unique in its subject, 
and full of charm in the way in which that subject is handled. 
‘The Garden of Cyrus’ is not so well known, and contains less 

of Sir Thomas Browne’s characteristic writing; but the elabor- 

ate learning with which the curious question is pursued has not 

failed to attract the lovers of quaint and recondite law.” The 

latter remark is true as regards the author's contemporaries 
and students of the present age, but almost through the entire 

course of the eighteenth century these examples of Browne’s 

jhilosophie calm and old-world learning” were neglected by 

all but a few curious scholars. At the beginning of the present 

century Haz'itt seems to have been repelled by Sir Thomas 

Browne's method of approaching the great problems which he 

handled; but Charles Lamb was of another mind, and made no 
secret of his appreciation. There are copious critical and ex- 

p’anatory notes in this charming reprint, as well as a list of 
editions and an adequate glossary. 

The new volumes of “ The Temple Shakespeare” are Romeo 
and Juliet and Titus Andronicus. In each case the text is 
that of the Cambridge edition, ani both plays are accompanied 
by a critical introduction, a few well-chosen explanatory notes, 
and an adequate explanation of archaic terms. Mr. Gollancz 
thinks that Romeo and Juliet as we know it now was written 
about 1596, though in its earliest form there seems reason to 
believe that its origin might be pushed back, without any violence 
to facts, to the extent of five years. Titus Andronicus was first 
published in a quarto edition in the year 1660, and the mystery 
of its origin— Ser other hands than Shakespeare’s appear to 
have been concerned with it—is still a vexed question. Mr. 
Gollanez says that under any circumstances Titus Andronicus 
stands outside the regular early Shakespearian dramas ; he lays 
stress on the fact that, crude as it is, it manifestly belongs, 
however, to the same type of play as the great tragedy of 
Hamlet. By way of frontispiece, one of these volumes contains 
a picture of a scene at Stratford-on-Avon, and the other a view 
of London Bridge in Shakespeare’s time. 

M. Francisque Sarcey’s picturesque and often dramatic 
account of “Le Siége de Paris” during the Franco-German 
War has just been turned, with judicious omissions, into a 
class-book for young students of French. M. Sarcey was an 
eyewitness of the events which he describes, and in this graphic 
narrative he certainly kept the promise which he made in the 
following words:—‘“I will relate as exactly as possible the 
daily emotions which agitated the mind of this Paris, so 
nervious, so liable to extreme sensations, and which in the same 
week rises to the most heroic resolutions and descends to the 
most grievous concessions.” The volume contains a map of 
Paris, a brief historical introdaction, and numerous notes which 
explain not merely textual difficulties but allusions over which 
the pupil might puzzle in vain in the pages of grammar or 
dictionary. 

It is searcely necessary to do more than chronicle the 
appearance of a third edition of Mr. William Pilling’s exposition 
of “Land Tenure by Registration.” The book opens with an 
historical retrospect, which covers the stretch of centuries which 
lie between the Feudal System and present recollection. The 
chief interest of the book, however, centres on its explicit 
description of a series of sweeping reforms by which it is 
proposed to make short work of the injustice and anomalies of 
the existing system of land tenure. Mr. Pilling sets out by 
proposing to abolish the distinetion which at present prevails 
between the real and personal property of any person dying 
intestate. He seeks amongst other drastic changes—after the 
Ist of January, 1900—to break once for a'l the entail of landed 
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estate, as well as to take away the power to devise right of 
ownership in land in any fixed line of inheritance. 

“The Provost” and “ The Last of the Lairds” are the two 
novels by John Galt which have just been added to Messrs, 
Blackwood’s attractive collected edition of his writings. Mr, 
Crockett writes an introduction to the volumes, and in the 
course of it he takes occasion to remark that the Provost is by 
no means such a vile and heartless parochial Macchiavelli as 
Balzac would have drawn. The illustrations which Mr. 
Wallace has made for this edition of the racy stories are by no 
means lacking in vigour or humour. 

** Home Education ” is the title which Mrs. Mason gives to a 
volume which contains a course of lectures to ladies on the best 
methods of training children, We cannot pretend to be a le to 
deal in a paragraph with the thousand-and-one topics—physical, 
mental, and moral—which are discussed, for the most part wisely 
and in a thoroughly practical spirit, in a book which abounds 
in useful suggestions, and which is free to a praiseworthy extent 
from the tiresome platitudes which are only too common in the 
majority of works of this kind. 
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The best Preserver, Beautifier, and Strengthener of the Hair; preven! 
falling off or turning Grey, and eradicates Scurf, etc. ; is the best Brillian' 
ever made. Also in a Golden Colour for Fair Hair. Bottles, 3s, 6d., | 
10s, 6G. Ask for RowLanps’ Macassar OIL, 


TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 


Prevents Decay, Saves 
BUN | ER’ Extraction. Sleepless Nights 
Prevent 
Neuralgic Headaches and a’! Nerve 
Paine removed by HKUNTER'S 
NERVINE. All Chemists, Is, iid. 
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the Habit of recommer 
RUNTER'S PREPA 
TIONS for the PRESEX 
TION of the Teeth.” 
og GORDON STABLI 
RVINE M.D., C.M., 

“As a specific for Toothache it has no equal, 
years."—Prof, W. Wilson, M.D. 
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